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The Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


oN T is a pleasure to be 
able to say that the 
eighth exhibition of 
the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, 
at the Grafton 
Gallery, is the best 
they have ever held, 
in one respect at all 
everits—that it is an exhibition almost 
entirely free from eccentricities, “‘ L’Art 
Nouveau ” is conspicuous by its absence ; 
there are none of those freaks of design 
hie uich were the result of a kind of struggle 
alter what is supposed to be originality, 
and which became a source of not un- 
uerited derision to the Philistine critic. 
The rooms are full of work nearly all of 
which is interesting, and much of it 
beautiful There may have been in some 
former azhibitions individual exhibits 
pence superior in their kind to any- 
ing in the present collection ; but there is 
“any rate nothing of any importance 
. object. to. And; partly owing ‘to 
the larger extent of the Grafton Gallery, 
the exhibition js better and more effec- 
— arranged than it ever was in the 
pee things are not crowded 
somuch, and there is room to see 
a total effect. The lar ery, in 
Which are hung most of th ge ga ’ 
approach the of the exhibits which 
art—designs bis be Sai — 
forms of mural de: : a ste eh 
the top by the o: : ration—is decorated at 
by Mr. Walter nuous frieze designed 
rane for the. British 








Sect] 
On of the St. Louis Exhibition ; a 


very graceful design in which groups of 
conventional foliage are arranged with 
symmetrical spacing, leaving a consider- 
able amount of white ground between, 
the whole being very bright and decora- 
tive. At the end of the room a kind of 
semi-architectural screen is formed by 
Mr. Dressler’s large plaster model for the 
stone carving for the Victoria Infirmary 
at Newcastle, the main portion of which 
consists of life-size spandrel figures in 
bas-relief on either side of a large door- 
way opening, the whole thing extending 
across a great part of the width of the 
room. The figures, whose hands meet 
in the centre over the arch, symbolise 
respectively “ Hygiene” and “ A Crown 
of Wild Olive.” As we shall not return 
to this again, we may say that while the 
figures have the spirit and vigour of style 
which we are accustomed to associate 
with Mr. Dressler’s work, it seems to 
us that in a decorative sense the 
effort to make them accommodate them- 
selves to and fill up the space of the 
spandrel has not been quite happily 


.managed, the two figures being, as one 


may say, bent at the waist in a manner 
which, considering them as figures and 
apart from the setting, is a little awkward 
and unpleasing in line, and conveys too 
much the appearance of an effort to 
make them fill the space. A figure 
designed to fill a special-space ought to 
have the appearance of having naturally 
fallen into the attitude necessary for that 
object, while these figures appear a little 
forced in their attitude and do not pro- 
duce an agreeable line. 

The main object of the Arts and Crafts 








Society is set forth by its president, Mr. 

Walter Crane, in what he calls a “ fore- 

word ” (an affectation of phraseology, 

since “ preface ” is an old and legitimised 

English word now) as being “a search 

for increased beauty, refinement, and 

sincerity in design and workmanship in 

the accessories of human life, united by an 

architectonic ideal ; and as affording scope, 
in what may be considered the useful arts, 

for the artistic expression of individual 

taste and character in contradistinction 

and protest against purely commercial, 
mechanical, and machine production ” 
(there seems a suspicion of tautology in 
the closing sentence). This definition of 
the objects of the society should in fair- 
ness be kept in mind in judging of the 
contents of the exhibition, because it will 
be seen that the main object is to give 
character and beauty to common objects, 
as implied by the expression “ useful 
arts,” rather than to foster the production 
of objects of great costliness and elabora- 
tion, such as are defined by the adopted 
French term objets de luze. While we 
have the greatest possible sympathy with 
this aim of giving beauty and interest to 
common things, and admit that it has 
the wider application, since the number 
of those who can afford the most costly 
work is comparatively limited, we cannot 
help wishing that there were a little more 
recognition of the objet de /ure, which may 
have its worse or its better taste just as 
much asthe plainer and cheaper object. 
As we remarked the other day in réefetence 
to some French work of the Louis Quinze 
period, with all .its exquisite and costly 
finish there is a want of soul in it; but 
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this defect is not necessarily inherent in 
costly work. On the centrary, provided 
the artistic spirit in design is present, the 
more costly and the more finely 
elaborated is a work of construction, such 
as a table or a sofa, the more beautiful 
and valuable it is ; there is nothing vulgar 
in itself in costliness ; what is vulgar is 
costliness without art. The Arts and 
Crafts Society might perhaps be fulfilling 
its mission even more fully if it were to 
encourage a little more the preduction of 
furniture of the class which would suit a 
palace, but with more of the true artistic 
spirit than is generally found in palatial 
furniture. As it is, there is a little too 
much of the feeling that plainness and 
simplicity are essential qualities in 
artistic work. They are not necessarily 
so. The truth runs only so far as this ; 
that simplicity with artistic character is 
worth more than costliness without it. 
The impression given by the general 
character of the objects of use exhibited, 
on this as on former occasions, 1s that art 
is something for the middle and lower 
class rather than for the prince or the 
millionaire. Of the two possible alterna- 
tives it is perhaps the more wholesome 
and certainly the more generally useful. 
Still, why leave the prince and the 
millionaire out in the cold? They also 
have, artistically, souls to be saved ; 
they want teaching that man doth not 
live by money alone. There is a socialis- 
tic feeling at the bottom of all this, also 
wholesome, but-—just a little one-sided. 
In regard to the influence which these 
exhibitions have had, however, more 
we believe might be claimed for the Arts 
and Crafts Society than the president 
claims in his preface—we beg pardon, 
“foreword.” In referring to the steady 
growth and development of the move- 
ment, he remarks that “arts and crafts 
exhibitions have become common 
throughout our country, and handicraft 
have now generally become a 
necessary part of any art-school curric- 


classes 


ulum.” He might have gone further 
than “our countrv.” We have had 
evidence that the Arts and Crafts 


exhibitions in England have had a very 
considerable effect on the Continent, 
in Germany especially ; that exhibitions 
have been started there on the same 
lines; and the fact of their connexion 
with English influence was plainly shown 
in the remark reported to us the other 
dav of a German shopkeeper, who, m 
endeavouring to explain to an English 
customer what sort of building it was 
that he was showing a photograph of, 
said “It is a kind of Walter Crane 
Museum.” That is a_ reputation at 
anv rate; and it is one well earned. 
We shall, of course, devote more than 
one article to the varied contents of the 
exhibition ; but we naturally turn first 
to furniture, which is in itself a kind of 
architecture on a smaller scale, governed 
by the same principles ; sound eonstruc- 
tion to begin with, and decoration based 
upon and expressing construction. The 
most noteworthy exhibit in this class is 
perhaps the “Inlaid Mahogany Side- 
board” in the middle gallery, designed 
by Mr. George Jack, executed by Messrs. 
Thatcher, Gauntlett, & Millard, and 
exhibited by Messrs. Morris & (Co. 
This is a truly fine and sumptuous work, 
noticeable for the harmony of line shown 





in the bold, sweeping curve of the front, 
the bold decorative lines of the inlay, 
and the monumental effect of the square 
pedestal cupboard beneath, flanked by 
shelves which echo the curved line of 
the main front; even the very simple 
perforated ornament which is .carnied 
round the whole has its value.. The 
octagonal angle shafts are carried up 
a considerable height above the shelf of 
the sideboard and expand into circular 
candle-brackets (for as such they must be 
regarded, if they are anything), according 
to a fashion which has obtained lately ; 
this furnishes, no doubt, an _ effective 
finish to the shafts, but it is hardly a 
gocd practical pesition for candles or 
any object which wouid suder from 
being overturned, and as a whole the 
sideboard would have been better for 
the omission of these features. The price 
is not appended to this, as it Is to many 
of the pieces of furniture; it would be 
interesting to know for what sum it 
could be carried out. Another piece of 
furniture which claims special mention 
is Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley’s “ Library 
Table in English Walnut” at one end 
of the large gallery ; a simple but excel- 
lent piece of work, in which the supports 
near each end, which carry small drawers 
between, have that appearance of steadi- 
ness and solidity whch is so desirable in 
a library table. A little very simple 
inlay decoration is applied to emphasise 
the principal lines of the design. Having 
mentioned these two rather prominent 
objects, we may take some of the rest 
in order of position. In the octagon- 
room a small oak table with folding legs, 
by Mr. Pyment, is good in construction 
and as a very simple design. Mr. 
Lethaby's “ Writing Table” suggests 
the question whether it is an altogether 
suitable disposition of ornament (wood 
inlay) to concentrate it on the legs, 
leaving all the rest nearly plain ; unless 
indeed it is assumed that the table would 
be covered by a cloth and only the legs 
seen; in that case there is reason in it. 
The “Mahogany Cupboard” by Mr. 
Minihane is a highly finished piece of 
work, but the angle shafts and the 
framing are rather too much cut up with 
carved ornament which gives them rather 
a fidgety look and which is hardly 
interesting in itself. Mr. Bultitude’s 
“Mahogany Escritoire” is well con- 
structed and put together, and a good 
surface effect is obtained by the simple 
expedient of veneering with lozenge- 
shaped pieces fitted together with the 
grain reversed. Mr. Gimson’s “ Side- 
board in Elm” is one of the best things 
in this room; there is a great deal of 
character in it, with excellent finish : 
it 1s absolutely destitute of mouldings, 
the edges finishing square—we do not 
say this is necessarily a virtue, but the 
whole thing is in keeping. In this and 
in two or three other examples in the 
exhibition we notice a method of marking 
and defining the outline of the drawers 
and doors by a narrow slip (about’4 in.) of 
dark wood let in and projecting a little 
above the general plane, rounded on the 
top ; the effect of this is simple, neat, and 
permanent. But in this and other 
examples we notice a tendency to a 
rather too small and trivial treatment 
of the loose metal handles, which in 
this example are flat and hang so close to 


the woodwork as to be not conyenjp 
to get hold of. In two or three othe 
exhibits, by different exhibitors, tho 
is a form of brass hangin 
O) handle something like this 
which is certainly not ve 
artistic in character and | 
uncomfortable for the hang 
and bad to grasp ; it look 
more like a kind of thing tq 
be bought by the gross in, 
shop than a fitting appen 
dage to furniture designe 
F for an art exhibition. | 
ge Mr. Barnsley’s  “ Library 
Cabinet ” we notice another 
little peculiarity which seems to be a new 
fancy and is met with in other exhibits 
of the same class; the treatment of the 
drawer fronts with a small moulded 
ledge projecting all round beyond the 
framework of the drawer and forming 
rebate on the inner side, so that when the 
drawer is closed there is a projection alf 
round which covers the joint and | 
supposed, no doubt, to keep out dust. 
We rather doubt its doing so; dust | 
very insinuating element ; and the result is 
that when the drawers are closed they 
present the appearance of a series of 
raised panels, and the eect is not very 
good. Among some of the metal articles 
in this room there is a want of the 
stability of base which is necessary for 
an article which is to stand loose on the 
floor: this is the case with Mr. E. 
Spencer's “ Lectern in Wrought [ro 
which is much t6o unsteady on its base 
for a lectern; and to some extent, 
though not so much, the same objection 
applies to Mr. R. Evans’s “* Floor Standard 
for Electne Light,” which however, with 
its white silk lamp shades, looks very 
wellasa whole. A “ Font of Cast Lead ” 
by Mr. G. P. Bankart is a revival of au 
ancient type of work, and a good design 
in itself: but lead is a somewhat gnm 
material for a font bow], justified only on 
archeological grounds, and 
ornament in relief in the interior of the 
bowl is out of place ; what is wanted 
there is merely a smooth bow! to hold 
water: : This is or should be a general 
principle in all things made to hold 
liquid: the most decoratively treated 
medieval chalices are nearly always 
smooth inside. Mr. Bainbridge Rev- 
nolds’s “ Lectern in Brass and Leather. 
which stands in the centre of the rooni. 
has the merit of mass and_ solidity, 
but is not otherwise very interesting. 
“Wrought Iron Fire 


P 


| 


moreover 


Mr. Gimson’s 
dogs,”’ which we seem to have seen before. 
are beautiful pieces of decorative desit! 
in this material. 

In the middle gallery we are first 
greeted by a “Stone Sundial” by Mr. 
H. W. Palliser, curiously planned in thi 
form of a concave quatrefoil, with head 
of monsters forming brackets under the 
projecting arms ; an original but not ver’ 
seductive work. Neither can we feel much 
pleased with Mr. Ashbee’s “ Writing 
Cabinet with Tooled Leather ”’ next to't: 
the expanse of dull red leather has a heav! 
efiect. Mr. Gimson’s “Corner (hina 
Cabinet in English Oak,” with its simple 
embroidery of iniay on the bars, is a nice 
bit of work, but for the cottage or kitchen 
rather than the drawing-room. | 
“Chair,” “designed by a guild of four 





designers,” seems rather a small matte! 
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pied the resources of, four 
: .» hut it has original ’character. 
designe” i's * Writing Cabinet,” with 
yr, Bultitude s Writing » wi 
ory marked character, has "qualities 
mr racefulness and good finish. A 
a Writing Cabinet by Mr. Gumson, with 
the same j flat character and absence of 
nouldings &8 his exhibit in the octagon 
wom, is, like that, a good piece of work, 
but one of those that are rather spoiled 
by’ the commonplace hanging handles 
sirady referred to. Then we come to a 
note important work, an Inlaid Side- 
bard” by Mr. Lethaby, with an 
daborate inlay of conventional floral 
forms on the front of the drawers, and 
shich is distinguished by having sensible 
yd workmanlike brass ‘handles, con- 
venient to the hand and agreeable at the 
ame time indesign. Whether the inlaid 
mand spots on the legs of this piece of 
jyniture are any improvement to its 
sopearance may be questioned. Among the 
objects arranged on if are an excellently 
designed metal tea-set by Mr. Benson, 
inmost devoid of ornament, producing 
its effect solely by fine line; and two 
charming earthenware bowls of Mr. 
lethaby's design, made by Messrs. 
Wedgwood & Sons. Mr. G. Ll. Morris's 
“(lothes Press in Mahogany ”’ is a refined 
and highly-fimshed piece of plain work, a 
httle spoiled by the four square blue 
stones placed rhomboid-wise in the middle 
of the circular panels; they seem to have 
no relation whatever to the rest of the 
deagn. Two oak chairs designed by Mr. 
Dalton point the moral that it is a mistake 
tobe too architectural in farniture forms ; 
the columns and areades which adorn each 
ar not wooden forms, and are out of 
pace. The “Oak Wardrobe by Mr. 
b. Ogilvie rather suggests the idea of 
being formed on Lonis (Juinze lines with 
the Ormament left out; it is not a bad 
‘woking thing, but the two semicircular 
fablets which crown it are rather a 
‘eption, having nothing behind them, 
and look better in front than when seen 
edgewa v8. Mr. Ashbee’s “Oak Arm- 
fair with Inlay” isa good piece of plain 
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Mm become more or less rubbed 


and defaced, and it would then look a 
rather unhappy object. Mr. F. C. 
Eden’s “Ebony Cabinet” repeats the 
device before mentioned in another 
cabinet front, of the semicircular gablet 
finish at the top; but in this case the 
semicircular section is carried to the back 
of the cabinet, and thus the shape of the 
front really represents the construction. 
On another occasion we will consider 
some of the more purely decorative and 
less constructional work exhibited. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND THE 
CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYERS. 


INE of the main difficulties in 
regard to technical education 

. is the problem of education 
and employment ; in other words, how 
to enable a young man to combine 
education with breadwinning, or, at any 
rate, with the means of breadwinning 
at a comparatively early age. We have 
all heard how in the Scotch Universi- 
ties the sons of farmers would study 
there for one period of the year, and 
work on the parental land for another, 
and how American students have been 
found as waiters in a restaurant during a 
large part of the year. These are 
primitive methods; but the stories, true 
or not, indicate a very practical difficulty, 
which, if it can be overcome, will assist 
greatly in the satisfactory technical 
education of those who are to spend their 
lives im the engineering and kindred 
professions. It is because it exhibits 
the umion of practical technical work 
with theoretical technical education that 
a small publication now being issued by 
the Association of Technical Institutions 
is so valuable.* The result of the 
inquiry held by this association appears 
to show that it is quite possible for 
young men to obtain precept and practice 
contemporaneously, provided that em- 
ployers will go a little out of the ordinary 
groove to enable technical students to 
be workers in the shop. 

But it is clear that without the good- 
will and the co-operation of employers 
this desirable union of theory and 
practice is impossible, and those em- 
ployers and firms who are pioneers in 
the new movement are, we have no 
doubt, acting in an enlightened manner 
and on sound lines. 

The Report of the Institution states that 
the trades to which the scheme of co- 
operation applies are chiefly those con- 
nected with engineering, or to some extent 
with building. It will be useful to give 
some examples of the manner of co- 
operation. At Leicester, for imstance, 
apprentices in the building trade are 
sent for one afternoon a week by em- 
ployers to the technical sehool in that 
town, and apprentices to house painters 
for one full day a week during the months 
of November, December, January and 
February. Here we have co-operation in 
a slight and rudimentary state. If we 
go north to Glasgow, we find a very 
different state of things, which has 
resulted in the employment of Glasgow 
engineers all over the world. “The 
‘sandwich ’ scheme for the training of 
engineering day students has been in 
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operation for many years, and the 
whole curriculum of day classes for 
engineers is based on the assumption 
that in the case of nearly all student: 
the winter session of twenty-five ‘ teach- 
ing weeks ’ will be followed by service in 
works during summer. Hitherto the 
students have been able to gain admis- 
sion to works during the summer without 
difficulty, although no formal arrange- 
ment has existed between the college and 
employers.” Here we have co-operation 
on @ broad and simple plan, and it is an 
the basis of this plan that the difficulties 
of the problem may, at any rate, be 
partially solved. 

A modified but apparently 


satistac- 


tory plan is that to be seen in con- 
nexion with the  Barrow-in-Furness 
Technical School. In this town are the 
works of the famous firm of Vickers. 
Sons, & Maxim, Ltd., 720 of whose 


apprentices attend the technical school. 
This is whatthe Report says of the interest- 
ing state of co-operation between this 
great firm and this school. It appears to 
show plainly that this question of co 
operation has passed out of the ex 
perimental stage : 


“ All apprentice lads are advised to becom 
students at the local technical classes, and, provid 
ing satisfactory evidence is given that attendance 
of not less than two nights per week has beer 
earned out through the session, such apprentices 
may, a8 vacancies arise, compete for entry mnt: 
the drawing offices. 

During the session apprentices attending recog 
nised technical classes will be allowed to con 
mence work at 7 a.m., in place of 6 a.m., on the 
morning following a class attendance, up to but 
not in exeess of three per week. The principe 
of the technical classes will make a retarn of 
attendance, and any violation of this counts a 
lost time, 

A course of classes extending over four year 
1S suggested, and in order to encourage attendan« 
at the classes the firm is prepared to make in- 
creased allowances to apprentices for success¢ 
in these or allied technical subjects, provided 
that they have attended the classes regularly 
as to obtain the parliamentary grant, on 
following scale :—~ 


t} 


2nd class. Istcla 
Per week Per week 
Extra pay for each subject passed 


in ist year’s course ........ id. to 6d 
Extra pay for each subject passed 

in 2nd year’s course ..... : id. to 6d 
Extra pay for each subject passed 

in 3rd year’s course ....... id. to 6d 
Extra pay for each subject passed 

in 4th year’s course ....... $d. to 6d 


The total number of subjects for which pay 
ment is claimed is not to exceed four tor any one 
year. 
Apprentices who furnish satisfactory evidence 
that they have pursued a course of study dumng 
the term of their apprenticeship may receive 
permission to attend a technical college, the time 
spent at college counting towards the completion 
of their prenticeship, on ¢ mdition that at the 
close of the college course the apprentice will, 
if required, agree to serve the firm for a penod 

uivalent to that of the college course, the rate 
of pay being determined by the value assessed 


for the service, but being in no case less than 


For any period under 21 vears of age, 20s. per week 
For any period under 22 years of age, 25s, per week 


For any period over 22 years of age, 30s, per week 


The firm undertakes to give such apprentices 
employment during college vacation at rates of 
pay corresponding to their year of service, count 
ing such as continuous 

firm is desirous of giving encouragement to 
apprentices to attend at a technical college, and 
points out that facilities exist by which prizes or 
scholarships may be earned, enabling the student 
to follow such a course without heavy financial 
strain on his resources. 

The firm will at all times be prepared to favour- 
ably consider any modification in the above 
acheme that will be of assistance in bringinc 
about this result; and, further, that so far as 
particular conditions appertaining thereto will 

it, preference will be given to lads possessing 
technical training in making appointments of 
trust in the works. This must not, however, be 
taken to act to the exclusion of any who 
is, in the opmion of the firm, fitted for promo- 


tion.” 
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If so satisfactory a state of things 
is found at Barrow-in-Furness, it is 
clear that, allowing for the different 
circumstances of other trades and other 
places, this plan of co-operation is capable 
of extension all over England. At 
present but an infinitesimal number of 
employers interest themselves in the 
technical instruction of their workers. 
But the useful Report which is. before .us 
shows that an intelligent and enter- 
prising, if small, mimority in different 
parts of England is awake to the neces- 
sity of improving the technical education 
of the country by means of educational 
and business co-operation. It may be, 
in the words of the Report, that “the 
question of the co-operation of em- 
ployers is the question of the bour in 
technical instruction” ; it is certain, at 
any rate, that it is a question of vital 
importance. We hope, therefore, that 
this Report will be carefully studied by 
employers all over the country, for, after 
all, it is primarily their interest to have 
workers as well educated in technical 
matters as possible, and when employers 
and technical institutions generally co- 
operate for the same end one great 


educational problem will be nearly 
solved. 
——_——_+<+-e— 
NOTES. 





Vendor and VENDORS and purchasers of 
Purchaser of | house property should note 
House Property-the case of Carlish v. Salt. 
The action was brought by the purchaser 
to recover the deposit and the expenses 
he had incurred in investigating the title. 
The premises were freehold, but were in a 
tumbledown condition, and were shortly 
likely to be rebuilt. The contract for 
sale was an open contract and was 
entered into on October 12, 1904. On 
November 12th, 1903, a party wall notice 
under the London Building Act had been 
served upon the vendor, and on 
October 10, 1904,the usual award had been 
made rendering the owners liable to pay 
a certain portion of the costs of rebuilding 
the party wall. The purchaser was not 
informed of this liability when he entered 
into the contract, and when it came to 
his notice he claimed compensation, 
and the vendors subsequently treated the 
contract as abandoned, retaining the 
deposit. The Court held that the party 
wall notice and the award constituted a 
material fact in the knowledge of the 
vendor which the purchaser could not 
be expected to discover for himself, 
and as such amounted to a latent defect 
in the title; and the plaintiff recovered 
his deposit as well as the expenses 
incurred in investigating the title and the 
costs of the action. This case has a very 
important bearing upon the sale of 
property. As we have frequently shown, 
liabilities may attach to house property, 
as, for instance, for street improvement, 
some time before payment is required ; 
such liabilities cannot be discovered by an 
examination of the title, however careful, 
and a purchaser, unless he is informed, 
may find himself saddled with wholly 
unexpected liabilities. 
THE case of Wandsworth 
By-laws and < ° . 
Dust Removal. Borough Council ». Baines 
of considerable im- 
householders in London. 


iS One 
portance to 


The Borough Council, wishing to institute 
a daily system of removal of house refuse, 
had served the respondent with a notice 
that he must cause the refuse to be placed 
in a movable receptacle at the edge of 
the kerbstone or footpath in front of 
his house. The notice had been given 
pursuant to a by-law made under sect. 16 
of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, and applied to a considerable 
area. The respondent occupied a house 
approached by a carriage-drive and 
distant some 40 ft. from the highway, 
and he refused to comply with the notice, 
and as the Council then neglected to 
collect the house refuse he proceeded 
against them under sect. 30 of the 
same Act. The case involved consider- 
able legal argument, in which it was 
contended that the by-law was ultra 
vires, but the point decided seems simply 
to have been that the notice served on 
the respondent went beyond the by-law. 
The by-law prescribes that the refuse 
shall be placed on the kerbstone or the 
edge of the footpath, “or in a con- 
veniently accessible position: on the 
premises.”” In this case there was such 
a conveniently accessible position on 
the premises, and the householder was 
willing to place his refuse there, so the 
Court held that the proceedings against 
the Council must succeed, and they had 
without reasonable cause failed to 
perform the duty cast upon them to 
remove the dust. The larger question, 
assuming there to be no convenient place 
on the premises, as to whether by by- 
law a specified householder can be com- 
pelled to have the refuse placed in the 
public street remains undecided. 


The District LHE Board of Trade Report 
Bateey has now been published on 

* the collision which occurred 

on the District Railway in November 
last near Mill Hill Park station. On this 
part of the line the signals are operated 
on the electro-pneumatic system, and 
the passage of a train into and out of 
any blocked section automatically places 
the intermediate signal at “ danger” 


and at “safety,” respectively. The 
signals are fitted with a train-stop 


apparatus, which, when a signal is at 
“danger,” makes contact with a trigger 
on the train, thereby opening the valve 
of the continuous brake, and bringing 
the train to a standstill. From the 
evidence given at the inquiry it seems 
probable that the signal near the site of 
the collision was at danger when the 
Ealing train passed it. Major Pringle, 
the Board of Trade inspector, considers it 
to be proved that this was the case a 
few minutes after the collision. Thus a 
matter for explanation is why the brake 
trigger on the leading coach was not 
operated by the train-stop. The trigger 
actually struck the stop, but the move- 
ment given thereby was not sufficient to 
open fully the brake-valve. One of the 
railway officials suggested as a reason for 
this failure that the trigger mechanism 
had become twisted or otherwise dis- 
organised—a tendency that is inseparable 
from most automatic arrangements. It 
is extremely important that. automatic 
railway signals should be absolutely 
reliable, otherwise the employment of 
fogmen and ordinary fog signals can 





scarcely be dispensed with in the interests 





———__., 
— 


of public safety. The railway author: 
ties are doubtless alive to the importane 
of this point, and we have reason {oy 
believing that they are already takin 
steps to remove the defects brought td 
light by the Ealing accident. 


ison Roots bee ee hat some. 
an . times attends the use of 

Trg Ships." similes is illustrated by one 
employed by Sir Benjamin Baker jy 
the evidence given last week at the 
Coroner’s inquiry into the Charing (Cros 
ccident. Sir Benjamin then made the 
incidental remark that, as regarded rys 
and stresses, the Charing Cross roof 
was in a safer condition than half the 
Atlantic steamers. This expression has 
been taken by some as a suggestion that 
such steamers were unsafe, an inference 
which, of course, was never intended to be 
drawn. Sir Benjamin Baker has now 
found it necessary to write a letter to 
the Times explaining that he merely 
meant that, although perfectly safe, 
most steamers were probably more 
pitted with rust, and were at the same 
time subject to higher calculated stresses 
per square inch on the metal than was 
the Charing Cross roof. In our opinion 
it is quite inappropriate to institute any 
comparisons between a roof and a stean- 
ship, for not only are the types of con- 
struction entirely different, but the forces 
to which the two classes of structure are 
exposed differ most materially, and the 
risks to which a steamship is exposed are 
in every way greater and more trying 
than those occurring in the case of a rool. 


During the year 1887 Mr. 
A. T. Walmisley deseribed 
in a “Student’s Column” 
series in the Builder all the best-known 
surveying instruments that were available 
at the time the articles were writte!. 
Since that date various new instruments 
have been introduced which are fully 
dealt with in a paper read by Mr. Wal 
misley on Monday last before the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and of which a! 
abstract appears in our present Issue. 
Many of these new instruments are 
extremely ingenious, and ‘are particularly 
adapted for use in the Colonies and othet 
countries, but they are less serviceable 
in Great Britain, because, although 
capable of effecting great savings “ 
time, the results obtained by their 
do not come within measurable distan 
of those furnished by the familiar and 
well-tried instruments—the chain, the 
level, and the theodolite. In pre/imunary 
and approximate surveys of extensiv’ 
regions where land is of little value 
and where errors of a few yards, or eve! 
hundreds of yards, are not of gre! 
importance, much advantage is to 

obtained by some of the special appliance 
described by Mr. Walmisley. 2 the 
other hand, in a country like (ret 
Britain, and especially in large ite 
where land is divided up into smal! parcel 
and is of relatively high valve. the 
utmost possible degree of accuracy © 
essential, and it is necessary that measu™ 
ments should be correct. within a !* 
inches. This point is one that 15 
worth remembering, and its importa? 
is duly emphasised in the admirable 4" 
exhaustive paper to which we refer- 


Modern 
Surveying 
Instruments, 
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We find that we were mis- 


toe Linco” informed in saying, in our 
Tramway note” of last week on 
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‘the-Bedell (“ G.B.”) system. 
wort does not affect our argument 
xs to the financial risks involved in 
expending large sums of money on the 
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1 rust “wel. parenthesis in our leading 
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same 


uticle “of last week, to know on what 
mounds we are convinced that the 
nsurrection sculptures at Wells are by 
reign artists. We reply, on sculptural 
rounds. We know of nothing in 
aglish mediwval art in any way resem- 
ing this work, and no indication that 
Inglish sculptors of the riod had 
uything like the power of modelling 
the nude figure which is evident in this 
wnes of figures (if we make allowance for 
the action of the weather) ; and we speak 





resses fom close examination of the work when 
Sirs, sscaffold was up. We are quite aware 
pUnlON tat Mr. Hope and other archeologists 
e any ae prepared with reasons for main- 
teani- taining that these are English, but 
f con- vulptural reasons are more powerful than 
forces archeological. All the archwologists in 
re ang the world will not persuade us that these 
d the MMM vorks are done by the same class of men 
ed are tho carved the stiff and unnatural 
ry ig though highly decorative) draped figures 
b POOL. nthe lower portion of the facade. 
7 Mr: _ ON Tuesday afternoon, at 
eribed reg the meeting of the Hellenic 
ami” Society, at the Society of 
cnownh Antiquaries’ rooms, Mr. W. C. F. Ander- 
vilable wn gave an interesting lecture on the 
ritten. sudject of “Greek and Roman ships with 
ments Multiple Banks.” The lecture was 
fully wstensibly a reply to one given last year 
Wal: m the same subject, in which it was 
. the maintained that the idea of the existence 


of ships with banks of oars one above 
wother was a mistake, due to a mis- 
rading of references in Greek and Latin 
iterature; that it was impossible and 
uworkable, and that the meaning of 

remes,”” “ triremes,” etc., was to be 
rad to refer to the number of men at 
wh oar. We considered this te be an 
ceedingly far-fetched idea; and the 
fotations which Mr. Anderson gave 
M various authors (which were photo- 
faphed as lantern slides, so as to be 
- easily followed), and his exposition 

them, went to confirm us in our 
Previous Opinion that the generally 
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> evell ny idea of the Greek and Roman 
great Ralleys having banks of oars one above 
to be € other is the 


most natural interpre- 





jances tation of most of the passages in ancient 
n the ees bearing on the subject, and that 
Great “am ¥as nothing impossible in it at all 
cities, we may admit that it seems 8 
arcel eewhat clumsy way of propelling ships, 
the ud was rather calculated tp ensure 
cv 8 power than speed There areas i i. 
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er to oe however, rather an inclination 
‘ ‘I tation eva, °°, *2ainst this interpre- 
; we ™, even in the teeth of what seems 


rtance Very obvious evide 


le and 





Oey Mr. Anderson 
crude renee Otograph of one somewhat 


Sentation of a galley (we did 








not gather whether it was from a coin or a 
carving), where the two tiers of oars 
were shown so manifestly that one might 
have thought it conclusive, and the 
meeting was rather startled to hear one 
eminent Hellenist assert that it was only 
& conventional method of representing 
that the ship had oars on both sides, 
to show them both on one side; an ex- 
planation certainly more far-fetched than 
anything that has been urged in favour 
of what we may perhaps call the popular 
view. The same member was of opinion 
that three banks of oars would always 
be in collision, as the shorter and longer 
ones would not row at the same speed ; 
but he was reminded that they could 
always keep time if ordered and directed 
(as won probably were) by music or 
some other form of signal. On the whole 
our decided opinion is that the triremes 
carry the day, and we shall continue to 
believe in them. The suggestion was 
made that some wealthy man should be 
invited to bear the cost of building a 
restored trireme, full size, as a practical 
test of the problem; which would 
certainly be an interesting though costly 
experiment. At the commencement of 
the meeting Professor Percy Gardner, 
who was elected provisional President, 
read a short memorial address in honour 
of the memory of the Society’s late 
distinguished and lamented President, 
Sir Richard Jebb. 


The THe smoking “ At Home” 
_President’s given by the President of 
At Home." the Institute of Architects 

on Monday was as well attended as 
these functions always are. A small 
but* interesting collection of working 
drawings was hung on the walls, lent by 
Professor Pite, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. 
Flockhart, Mr. R. Blomfield, Mr. Ernest 
George, and two or three others; and 
in the Old Council Room was a special 
collection of working drawings of the 
Cardiff Municipal Buildings, by Messrs. 
Lanchester & Rickards. In the same 
room was arranged on the table a very 
interesting collection of medals of various 
kinds, some portraits and some including 
representations of buildings; these are 
the property of the Institute, but had 
been almost forgotten, and it was a good 
deed to bring them to light again. 
In the meeting-room also was to be seen a 
collection of casts from ivory sculpture, 
which had been presented by some one 
(we could not learn who) to the Institute 
at some former time; these also were 
new to the members. One hopes that 
there may be yet more hidden treasures 
in the archives of the Institute, to be 
= at future meetings of the same 
ind. 





Nor content with cireu- 


The Wrath of * 
Profewor ating a pamphlet against us 
—_ among English architects, 


Professor Goodyear has filled whole pages 
of an American architectural journal with 
a new edition of his diatribes, in which he 
has chosen, instead of referring to the 
Builder, to attack by name the person 
whom he assumes to have been the 
author of the offending article, a pro- 
ceeding which we can only characterise 
as a most unwarrantable impertinence. 
What would people in England think of a 
writer who replied to a leading article in 





the Times by a personal attack on Mr. 
Buckle? We have of course long been 
aware, from former experience, that an 
American critic is always right, and that 
it 18 presumption for any Englishman to 
question his conclusions ; but we never saw 
such a rampant demonstration of it as in 
this case. No one, we think, could say 
that our article entitled “The Glamour 
of Crooked Building” was in any point 
either offensive or ill-natured, but Pro- 
fessor Goodyear seems to have been so 
aggrieved at our declining to take him 
seriously that he has not only lost his 
temper but ignored the rights of 
anonymous journalism, and presents the 
singular spectacle of a man filling pages 
with violent writing in reply to a critic 
who he says all the while is beneath 
his notice. Reasonable persons will, we 
think, conclude that a writer who spends 
all this trouble in denunciation of his 
critic has probably felt himself to be 
rather hard hit. 


THREE new collections are 
now on view at the Leicester 
Galleries, the most important 
of which is that of the one hundred 
drawings and sketches by Millet which were 
the property of the late Mr. Forbes. A good 
many of these are very slight, memoranda 
for figures or compositions rather than 
drawings ; but there are others which are 
fine examples of Millet’s work in black 
and white. The most interesting of all 
is the beautiful pastel in monochrome 
showing a later edition of the “ Angelus ” 
(82), in which the effect is that of dawn 
instead of the evening effect shown in 
the. painting ; in other respects the com- 
position is the same. Among the larger 
drawings is the e and energetic 
“* Départ pour les Clmps ” (71), known 
through publication, in which the eager 
stride of the man, as if no time were to 
be lost, is a kind of summary, almost 
oo of the burden of daily toil. 
n some of the drawings, such as “ Une 
Paysanne gardant sa Vache” (84), 
Millet’s care in the arrangement of his 
lights and darks is illustrated. There 
are some fine landscape sketches. “‘ Les 
Falaises: Environs de Greville” (16) 
is a remarkable example of bold broad 
sketching of just the facts of a scene ; 
others, such as “Les Ramasseurs de 
Varech” (61), are powerful studies of 
landscape effect. As examples of com- 
position two are especially noticeable— 
the arrangement of the two figures in 
“La Legon de Tricot” (54), and the 
whole composition of “ La Bergére ”’ (62), 
with its high back and mass of trees 
overshadowing the figure, contrasted 
with the clear light on the left; it is 
characteristic that the only weak point 
in the drawing is the commonplace and 
rather hastily indicated face of the 
shepherdess : Millet made no attempt to 
idealise his rustics, but the composition 
was worth a better figure than this. 
Among the most poetically suggestive 
of the drawings is “Le Soir” (67), 
an interior with two figures of seated 
women facing each other, one with her 
back to the spectator; it is very little 
made out, but perhaps all the more 
suggestive on that account. In the 
adjoining room a collection of water- 
colours by Mr. Lee Hankey, under title 
“Tdylis of the Country,” deals with a 
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class of subjects akin to those of Millet, 
and in a somewhat similar spirit. The 
pictures show a good many repetitions 
of the same moti/—mother. and infant 
variously posed, and the style of execu- 
tion is rather too indefinite for our liking— 
& sponge seems to have gone over them 
all; but there are fine qualities both of 
feeling, composition, and colour in many 
of them ; and the one on the largest scale, 
“We've been in the Meadows all Day ” 
(33), is the best of all; there is a complete 
harmony both of colour and composition 
in it, and the mother’s face is very beau- 
tiful, which cannot be said of many of 
the faces in other drawings. The little 
one called “The Meadow Farm” (47), 
however, where a girl in the foreground 
leans her back against a fence, is a bit of 
pure beauty. There are also some fine 
little landscape studies, of which the 
heath scene entitled “ Stormy Weather ” 
(65) is the best, and is a work of great 
power. The third element in the galleries 
is a small but very interesting collection 
of French illustrated books of the 
XVIlith century, arranged in cases in 
the ante-room. 
——_e@}<e  -—— 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

At his second lecture on “ Drawing,” given 
at the Royal Academy on Thursday, the 
lith, Mr. Clausen commenced by showing 
the slides which he had been unable to show 
at the first lecture for want of a lantern. 
The first was from a small drawing by Van 
Eyck for a picture of the Virgin seated in a 
landscape, with a great amount of back- 
ground detail, and he drew attention to the 
care and minuteness with which all this 
detail was drawn out, in what was never- 
theless only a preliminary study. Durer's 
study for the hands and arms of his 
“Adam” showed the same minute care, 
especially in the three repeated studies for 
the hands. A head by Diirer illustrated 
what might be called the German manner in 
drawing, which was felt at once on looking 
at the drawing, though it might be difficult 
to define in what precise details this manner 
consisted. A composition by Breughel, “ The 
Blind Leading the Blind,” was shown as an 
illustration of the German angularity in the 
lines of the draperies. An early study by 
Millais, for an idea for “The Flood,” an 
indoor group with one figure at a window 
looking out, was adduced as a very fine 
example of drawing, equal to anything of the 
same kind among the drawings of the Dutch 
masters. Masaccio’s drawing of his well- 
known eubject of Adam and Eve leaving 
Paradise followed; an example of figure- 
drawing which had hardly been surpassed 
since. The same painter’s head of an old 
man was an example of precision in drawing 
and certainty in definition of features. A 
nude outline study by Raphael followed, and 
then a figure by Michelangelo (from the 
picture of the Bathers, if we remember 
right); a fine nude study by Stevens, and a 
drawing by Millet of a youth lying on the 
bank at the edge of a stream completed the 
series. [This last must have been an early 
work of Millet’s, as he never drew nude 
figures after his first period.) 

Mr. Clausen then said that in this lecture 
he wished to speak of drawing not so much 
as recording actual forms, but as recording 
the effect of form under special lights. This 
development of drawing from mere record of 
forms to a record of effect corresponded 
with the development of painting. ‘The 
painters of the full Renaissance period had a 
wider range than their rs. With 
them a figure was not a single problem; each 
figure took its place in a general scheme of 
light and colour (which thus also included 
landscape). This advanced style showed not 
perhaps deeper insight into nature than was 
shown in earlier drawing, but a wider 
sympathy ; the artists were interested in more 
things than the personages they represented. 
As examples of this he proposed to speak 
more particularly of the works of Watteau, | 


Claude, and Rembrandt. Watteau was not 
so definite in regard to effect as Claude or 
Rembrandt; he, like Rubens, was on the 
borderland between the two styles, combining 
in some degree the elements both of personal 
interest and of general effect. Claude was 
not only careful in his definition, but also in 
effect, arrangement, and lighting. Among 
illustrations of this more developed school of 
drawing he commenced by showing a land- 
scape of Titian’s, in which the effect of light 
and shadow in modelling the landscape was 
illustrated. A sketch of a boar hunt, by 
Rubens, showed the care which he took in 
placing his masses of light and dark; the 
dark  Sactr against the light ground on 
the right, the light figure against a dark 
background on the left. A head by Vandyck 
was shown as a fine example of the drawing 
of form only. In Watteau the influence both 
of Rubens and of the Venetians could be 
very plainly traced in his colour and freedom 
of movement, though with a difference—with 
little graces of manner in his figures which 
were peculiar to himself and which Millet 
did not like (“marionettes,” he called 
Watteau’s fi s). A nude study by 
Watteau which was shown conveyed a strong 
sense of the influence of Rubens. Two 
studies of a man with a guitar, and another 
study of four figures, showed Watteau in his 
more usual style; and in the indications of 
the costume here, and in another study of a 
mother and child, they could see how the 
lines and shadows of the drapery represented 
effectively not what actually was there, but 
what appeared to the eye, and were treated 
so as sufficiently to indicate the form beneath. 
A particularly fine and characteristic draw- 
ing which followed this was one representing 
a figure seated on the ground with the back 
to the spectator. A landscape of Gains- 
borough’s followed; Mr. Clausen remarking 
that it was undoubtedly very conventional, as 
were all Gainsborough’s landscapes, but that 
it showed a very effective arrangement of 
lights and darks. In regard to Claude, it 
might be said that he appeared a greater 
artist in his numerous drawings and studies 
than in his finished paintings. He had a 
remarkable power of showing the effect of the 
*sun in a clear sky, and also the receding 
planes of a wide prospect. In these respects 
he had never been surpassed, but his finished 
landscapes had too much the effect of a 
methodical planning, a look of being “ com- 
posed,” and the classic figures in his fore- 
grounds added to this conventional effect. 
Conventional landscape of this kind was a 
thing one got rather tired of. But his draw- 
ings of trees and temples were not only 
prettily arranged, they were real and delight- 
ful studies from nature, more attractive than 
the finished landscapes with the mythical 
figures. These latter were in the taste of the 
time; mere landscape as an obiect for its 
own sake had hardly been thought of then. 
The criticism which had been made that he 
could not draw trees was true of the con- 
ventional Claude of the pictures, but not 
true of the Claude of the drawings. Several 
slides of Claude’s drawings were then 
shown; a portrait of a tree, obviously a 
genuine study from nature. Of one showing 
a hedge, trees, and a river the lecturer 
remarked that it was a kind of drawing 
which seemed to suggest the origin of Corot. 
One showing a half-buried Roman triumphal 
arch in a tree-less landscape was remarkable 
for the power of treatment of the foreground. 
It was Claude’s practice in his studies of 
landscape to make a careful outline and then 
arrange tints on it. Sketches from nature 
by the old masters were rarely in colour, and 
were not coloured after nature; but the 
balance of light and shade was from nature. 


ally paint a picture entirely from nature, 
but no such work by him was known to be in 
existence; and apparently he did not search 
so much for exact truth of colour as for 
truth of light and shade. Only one of 
Claude’s known drawings was altogether in 
colour. Turner’s early landscape studies 
were all in outline, and tinted afterwards; 
but later he sketched from nature in colours. 
In modern landscape we were more true in 
detail of colour, but there was the danger, 
in seeking that side of the truth, of losing 





the grasp of the scene as a whole. It was 
exceedingly difficult to combine success in 
both points—in truth of detail and in the 


It was on record that Claude did occasion- | 





———— 
grasp of the whole; perhaps Turner cam, 
nearer to it than anyone else; but in genera) 
it would be found that something must ), 
given up on one side or the other. 

Rembrandt's great power lay in his seny 
of the gradation of light and shadow. anq jp 
the human sympathy and dramati: insight 
which characterised his compositions. 

In Keene's black and white drawings we 
found great care taken to indicate the |ine o; 
form which shadows took. Phil May's accen 
in his drawings was determined by ling 
Keene’s was determined by shadow. In Rey. 
brandt’s pen-sketches of scape it would 
be found that a finer pen was used for filling 
in the distance. A drawing of Rembrandt’; 
was shown which, with very little work on it 
conveyed admirably the effect of a winte 
scene; also a fine drawing showing the effect 
of a mass of trees giving a concentrated dark 
in one portion of the composition. But any 
method was g as long as nature was 
followed intelligently. The best method per. 
haps was to draw in lines first and fil! in the 
light and shadow afterwards. In Madox 
Brown’s “The Last of England” they had 
an example of a picture that was intensified 
by the separate study of each detail; there 
was no losing or finding in it. Rembrandt’ 
drawing of “The Shepherds” was an effet 
got by quite opposite means. The one was 
like a story told; the second a suggestion. 
vague but full of human sympathy. Ingres 
was the opposite of this; he showed the 
utmost beauty of form; the scientific side ot 
the artist’s work evinced by skill in drawing; 
but we did not trouble ourselves much as & 
what his beautifully drawn figures were 
doing, and his pictures could not be said to 
be interesting. Ingres represented the 
scientific side of art, Rembrandt the 
emotional side. Such differences occurred 
because art was a personal expression. Two 
scientific men at opposite sides of the world 
would work out the same problem in the 
same way; but two artists might treat the 
same problem quite differently. The Ingres 
school was too perfect in execution in com 
parison with the thought expressed; Rem 
brandt, the man who had something to say 
affected us more, even if he worked with less 
perfection of method. Different aims, how- 
ever, might each be true in their own way 
no one could claim that his alone were true 
“Truth to nature” was indeed a phras 
often very loosely used; we could not we! 
define in what it consisted. The great thing 
was for each to best use his own means 
attain it in his own way. 

Mr. Clausen’s third lecture, on “ Quality in 
Colour, which was delivered on Monday 
was umillustrated, there being as ye! 
no means of representing colour design by 
the lantern. He commenced by observing 
that when we saw an engraving or 4 photo- 
graph of a painting we often found that we 
got quite a different impression from tha! 
which the original picture gave when We 
came to see it. A work might be effective 
black and white, but not in painting. sinc 
this depended on the effect of the colour: 
and colour was a thing full of mysteries. 
The coloyrs might not be actually those 
which they stood for in the picture; tha. 
for instance, which had the effect of white ™ 
the picture might not be really white, but 
only something which appeared so in relation 
to the other colours. That was a question 0! 
what was called “value.” “Quality” was 4 
different element, which depended mainly 
the way in which the colour was put on. I! 
the same composition were painted by t¥ 
different persons, we might find one |ookiné 
heavy and dull, the other bright and attractiv® 
though the same pigments had been used: 
in the latter the colour had been clearly laid 
on, not churned and muddled; and this ¥® 
the characteristic of colouring in the fines 
works. But a picture might have fine quality 
in colour and yet not be harmonious, harmoty 
consisting in the right colour relation of th 
various parts; and it might be harmonious * 
a whole without good quality in parts. I 
the early Victorian days it was thought that 
quality was the principal thing to aim at, "4 
there were consequently many works painte 
at that time of which the quality was excel: 
lent, but which showed no true harmony © 
colour. The existence of good quality was # 
— that the artist, in a sense, knew bi 
usiness—understood how to lay colour 0°. 
But what had preserved the reputation of 
greatest treasures of art was, more 
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. rmony of colour, which 
anything = on ly than accuracy 
appeale ; ve The works 0 tn res, Scheffer, 
in drawing. oe all admirably drawn, yet 
and Gerome, Win our 8 on account 
they failed t0 ote fog not stand 
of their poor k >{ Delacroix and Bonington. 
waint Uirawing was often bad, but he had 
the feeling for colour which a. = —_ 
effective. Velasquez was one ao aiid w r 
had succeeded i combining quality o 
colour with draughtsmanship. 

It had been said that and varnish 
were the greatest of the old masters”; 
but it was @ shallow saying, for nothin 
could ever make » bad picture into @ goo 
one. Varnish might have imparted a certain 
richness of tone in some cases, but the colour 
must have been good to begin with. In 
Crivelli’ altarpiece in the National Gallery 
the fi were as fresh now as when 

Pu vg ® uality of the paint was beau- 
painted ; = , 
aful: this had never been varnished, and 
vanish would only spoil it. The same point 
vould come out im com H. Morland’s 
work in the National Gallery with that of 
Hogarth and other great painters of the 
period, in the same room ; these latter, though 
darker in parts than H. Morland’s work, 
were brighter and more brilliant in general 
efiect. 

Fresco, tempera, and oil had each their 
gecial qualities. Oil was the most supple 
medium, because it could be used in 
ways, either as transparent colour, as opaque 
wlour, or as @ mingling of the two met ; 
and in fact most of the greatest works in 
oil painting had been laid out in this mixture 
of methods. Consequently, oil a were 
mach more various in effect than fresco or 
tempera painting. Fresco had a far less 
range of possible colour, On the other hand 
it had a beauty of surface of its own, 
arsing from the granulation of the plaster 
nto which it was painted, which reflected 
more light than an oil painting, producing 
als minute lights and shadows all over the 
surface which gave it a kind of grey lustre, 
and assisted to harmonise the colours. A 
somewhat similar effect was produced from 
the ground in a tempera painting, and might 
even be produced in oil when painted thinly 
so as to show the inequalities of the ground ; 
but varnish filled up the cavities and 
destroyed this effect. In fresco no alterations 
could be made; and in tempera, though it 
was possible to make alterations which did 
not show as such at the time, they un- 
fortunately showed up at a later period. 
This could be noticed in Piero di Cosimo’s 
“Procris” in the National Gallery, where 
there had been a correction made in one of 
ne hands, in consequence of which the 
viour was muddy there in comparison with 
the rest of the picture 

As a piece of fine and beautiful colour 
tot often noticed he would mention the land- 
“ape background of Michelangelo's un- 
tnished painting of “The Entombment,” a 
why: thin colouring laid over a white ground, 
which had all the clear bright effect of real 


: The painter's method in many early works 
was the reverse of ours; the lights were 
wansparent and the darks 1 ed with 
our, as they might see in the works of 
“elim and other early Italian painters. In 
nodern painting it was more the custom to 
paint the lights in solid colour, and in fact 
t was this power of body light which gave 
o unting the vi tory over tempera. 
sh 4 picture straight off with all the 
fall, cay) on at once as it was intended 
fren to appear, which was done not in- 
ip uy in old work, implied a most per- 
‘ect command of the means emplo ed. No 
- could do it now: the required balance was 
obtained by slow (degrees and repainting. 
thing Painters were ignorant of many 
that we had been obliged to learn; 
~ nevertheless those who could paint a 
bictare with the cesined effect straight off, 
and without retou hing, might truly be called 
- masters. Such examples the 
. hat eB doubt, of knowing exactly 
“ae vas going to do, but the problems 
atisty Wott, Were more difficult to 
tes now. In the sleeve of the portrait 
by — said to be that of Ariosto, they 
light ; in — “ colour, yet it was full of 
Over a ain, Probability it was painted thinly 
ian ground; a process which Titian 
‘0 carry out without the risk 





of a mistake. In Titian’s later works the 
colour was very simple throughout, laid on 
in large masses of red, blue, etc.; generally 
a thin colour over a light ground. If he had 
to make alterations in any portion of a work 
it would seem that he erased it down to the 
ground and built it up afresh. Watts, on the 
other hand, when he had to make an altera- 
tion, painted in a — or whatever was 
required, in a strong black and white mono- 
chrome, and then coloured over that, the 
original work being entirely hidden. Titian’s 
quality in colour was always fine, but to this 
he joined the element of harmony also, 
especially in his manner of arranging hi 
lights and darks; and this was the case also 
with Rembrandt. Though some of Rem- 
brandt’s works, single heads especially, were 
full of reglazings and alterations, he at other 
times painted quite simply. The head of the 
old lady in the National Gallery was 
apparently painted straight off at one opera- 
tion. Glazing and repainting served however 
practically to increase the range of colours. 
Quality in colour was the outcome of per- 
ception and feeling rather than of any 
adherence to rule. To paint the arent 
colour at once was good, if they could do it; 
but there were difficulties; the system would 
not accomplish everything. One must vary 
the kind of 3 yrange yo ne colour in 
one place, solid in another place—otherwise 
@ certain monotony would result, as they 
could see in the works of Franz Hals, the 
icture now in a House especially. 
There was a beautiful quality of colour in 
Watteau and Gainsborough. Wattean showed 
bits of solid bright colour contrasted with 
transparent darks. In the charm of lightness 
of touch Gainsborough was supreme; even 
Velasquez (if he might venture to say so) 
shed a little heavy in comparison with 
Gainsborough. This had particularly struck 


him when the Venus by Velasquez had been 
hanging between two Gainsborough portraits 
at Messrs. Agnew's Gallery. No artist 


showed so much of the charm that comes 
from the sense of ease of execution; it was 
so clear, such a different kind of paint, one 
might say, from most other pictures. Many 
modern pictures got leathery in appearance 
through the practice of “oiling out,” which 
had quite a different effect from that of 
mixing colours with oil. Solidly painted 
pictures, laid on over and over again, were 
generally heavy in appearance; though when 
the paint was laid on so thickly as to cause 
a certain degree of relief of surface, the effect 
of this would to some extent counteract the 
appearance of heaviness.* 

Vilson, Romney, and Morland were all 
artists who painted solidly throughout, and 
their pictures had a rich fat surface. 
Hogarth’s portraits had a somewhat heavy 
effect from over-painting, being worked over 
many times. Some of the old painters, as for 
example Canaletto and Claude, would paint 
in light thin colours over a dark ground. 
The result of this was that in process of 
time the light colour became more trans- 
parent and the dark ground showed through 
it. It was safest to paint equally solid 
throughout ; in that case it was of no ultimate 
consequence whether the ground was dark 
or not. This clear and certain touch was one 
of the secrets of permanent painting; the 
less one did to the paint after it was on, the 
better paint it was. ; : 

It was eminently desirable for the artist 
to know exactly what he wanted. One of the 
best methods of study was one little practised 
now, viz., that of painting Still Life; flower 
subjects especially. re was no sense of 
effort in flowers, and their study was one 
of the best means to render the hand light 
and sensitive. Velasquez and Chardin were 
examples of painters whose work was free 
and not laboured; and perhaps the treat- 
ment of mere painting so as to make it beau- 
tiful and attractive in itself, dently of 
the subject — a never carried 
urther than ‘laude. 

; Inold whe pe Raga a the eon 
of glazing done with warm colours over 

thickly Sinted surface. Should we imitate 
this? e thought not, because it was 
a mistake to deliberately adopt another 
man’s method which did not come natur- 
ally to ourselves. We could discern 


ré's erful landscape. 
*We might instance aoe spew I rea 


ns x Oies, are 
cums te miele yet the picture could never be 


called heavy.—Ep. 








this method in Reynolds, and could see 
how he made it fs ¢ purpose, but it was 
not wise to take up and copy another man’s 
experience ready made. Watts practised this 
method in his later works, but his early work 
was very straightforward in character. 
Velasquez, Vandyck, and De Hoogh were 
among the best models for method in paint- 
ing—combined of course with the stuly of 
the effects of Nature. 
—— > 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

An ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday, at 
No. 12, Great George-street, S.W., Mr. C. 
Bidwell, President, in the chair. : 

Mr. Percivall Currey, hon. secretary, 
announced that a number of donations had 
been made to the Library and Library Fund, 
and, on the motion of the Chairman, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the donors. 


Modern Surveying Inatruments 


Mr. A. T. Walmisley then read a paper ion 
“Modern Surveying Instruments,” in the 
course of which he said that, in 1887, a 
series of articles descriptive of the use and 
construction of the best-known instruments 
employed by surveyors formed the subject of 
the Student’s Column in the Builder, and 
repetition of the explanatory matter in these 
articles was not, therefore, necessary. In 
his own experience, there was no survey so 
accurate as an ordinary chain survey properly 
triangulated, and the measurement of 
horizontal distances in levelling operations 
by the chain was a system unrivalled for 
correctness. Various ingenious devices had 
nevertheless been brought forward to attain, 
not only records of levels, but also horizontal 
measurements by optical instruments, and for 
giving greater simplicity of setting up durin 
outdoor work, transport in the field, onl 
other improvements calculated to aid speed, 
accuracy, and concise records, independently 
of these influences upon the question of price 
of an instrument. He proposed to draw 
attention to a few modern types of instru- 
ments with the view to remove the prejudice 
which exists against the adoption of such 
new forms as time economisers, where the 
accessories could be proved to be free from 
liability to derangement, and easily attached 
for use A beginner should start with an 
instrument supplied by a good firm of manu- 
facturers, although an experienced surveyor, 
who thoroughly understood the use of an 
instrument with which he had to work, 
might be well able to attain accuracy with a 
less perfect instrument. For a beginner, a 
14-in. dumpy level, without the addition of 
a com which only increased the cost), 
and with comparatively heavy tripod legs for 
stability in the field, would undoubtedly 
prove the most suitable, but an experienced 
surveyor could work equally well with a 
12-in. or even with a 10-in. telescope, sup- 
ported upon lighter tripod legs. 

In speaking of various forms of levels and 
their arrangements,* the author said that 
Mr. Blochins and Mr. Lyne Freeman con- 
nect the parallel plates of new instruments 
by vertical screws having a deep pitch, 
through which works a second screw, having 
a fine thread, and terminating in the locking 
plate; the fine threads work within the deep 
thread screw, and a small clamp is provided 
upon the upper plate for use if either one of 
the deep-pitch screws should adjust too 
uickly for the attainment of a level bearing. 
When adapting this device to an existing 
instrument, a second set of parallel plates, 
connected by parallel plate screws having 
greater pitch than the existing screws of the 
instrument, were added. This additional set 
of parallel plates was attached to the tripod 
head, and the original set of parallel plates 
which carry the instrument were connected 
to this apparatus by a bush, the size of 
which was dependent upon the requirements 
of the instrument. The approximate level 
was first sought by use of the deep-pitch 
screws, and the final adjustment attained 
with the small-pitch screws. In a level made 
by Mr. Stanley, the centre was cast in hard 
gun-metal in one piece, with, and directl 
upon, the telescope sig aang object end, 
the cast telescope body being bored out to 
a suitable thickness so as to provide an 
instrument combining strength and rigidity, 
with reduction of weight, compared with 














* See our issues, January to June, 1887. 
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the old form of tubular body, collars, and 
stage. This instrament was denominated t 
new Engineer's Level, and was fitted with 
wom and ent adjustment, tribrach 
levelling, and locking-plate, so that it could 
be on a wall or masonry coping, as 
well as on the tripod. 

In most modern dumpy levels stadia lines 
are now added in the a set to 
1-100, so that in taking the ings, on a 
distant staff by means of these subtense lines, 
the surveyor reads every 1-100 foot (or metre) 
upon the staff as being equal to 1 ft. (or 
metre) of the distance from the centre of 
the instrument, adding to the reading a 
constant for any distance shown. This con- 
stant was usually given by the maker of 
the instrument, and could be checked experi- 
mentally by the surveyor. 

In Brightmore’s collimation adjustment for 
use in the telescope of a level, a sliding 
plate was attached at the back of the eye- 
piece, on the face of which cross hairs were 
stretched, the sliding plate being caused to 
move in a groove in the diaphragm by a 
screw p ainst its support by means 
of a spring. It was made by Messrs. 
Elliott Brothers, and could be fitted to 
theodolites for adjustment in one or two 
directions at right angles. The diaphragm 
might consist of (a) webs, (b) platinum 
iridium points, or (c) lines on glass. Mr. 
Stanley argued that the use of iridium 
points obviated the covering of the divisions 
on a level staff, but Messrs. Troughton & 
Simms, whe had given considerable attention 
to the construction of optical instruments, 
adhered to the old form of spider-web 
diaphragms as preferable, both for reading 
an ordinary level staff or a special stadia 
rod. Messrs. Cooke & Sons also maintained 
the superiority of web diaphragms, except 
for reversible eye-pieces. The author then 
described a number of diagrams of instru- 
ments. Diagram No. 1 showed a_ 5-in. 
theodolite fitted with Fergusson’s circles, 
which gave the semicircle divided into four 
parts, each octant being subdivided into 100 
unecual parts '}v drawing lines through the 
centre of the circle through the octant arc 
to intersect 100 equal divisions of the tan- 
gent to the octant, so as to be read in 
percentage divisions of angular measure- 
ment on one half of the circle and in units 
of a degree upon the other half, thus con- 
verting the instrument into a telemeter. 

Hoskold’s form of transit theodolite was 
made by Messrs. John Davis & Son, of 
Derby. Except the bearings, bushes, and 
screws all possible parts are constructed in 
aluminium, and the telescope is fitted with 
a sensitive spirit level independent of the 
theodolite part. A plan of the instrument 
was shown, and a plan of a wall plate with 
clamping arrangements. In this form of 
transit theodolite, an extra large and sensi- 
tive bubble was also attached to the vertical 
circle. The micrometrical eye-piece reads 
to one second of arc. The sights above the 
telescope were removable. The internal 
vertical axis, which was screwed to the 
horizontal vernier circle, was made larger 
than usual, and, instead of being solid, was 
perforated for its entire length, and had a 
cylindrical form, the hole through it being 
about 1 in. in diameter. This axis works in 
another or exterior vertical axis which was 
screwed to the underside of the horizontal 
divided circle, and the axis revolves in a 
socket which forms the central part of the 
levelling apparatus. In order to avoid too 
much friction, the exterior parts of the two 
axes were, in two or three places, turned 
down below the general level. A corre- 
sponding hole to that in the central axis was 
made in the centre of the horizontal vernier 
circle in order to obtain a direct sight 
through the telescope and centre of the in- 
strument down a shaft or central pier open- 
ing. The telescope could be raised through 
a sleeve or axis collar to clear a horizontal 
base, enabling standards to be constructed 
shorter than in most instruments, so as to 
contribute compactness to the instrument. 
Some instruments were made with covered 
limb and turn-up microscopes for pro- 
tection in conveyance. The instrument was 
graduated upon silver to read to 15 secs., 
but had also a micrometrical eye-piece 
attached reading to single seconds of arc. 
The arrangement for taking small angular 
records enabled a subtense process to be 
adopted, which consists in setting up a rod, 
say, 20 ft. in length at any distance required 





to be known, and measuring the angle be- 
tween two metal discs, one placed at each 
end of the rod, and then by the application 
of ageneeniees calculations finding 
distance required. : 

In Davis's ee stand, designed 
for use with the oskold Civil and 
Mining Engineers’ Transit Theodolite, when 
the leaves of that instrument was em- 
ployed for sighting down vertical shafts, 
the frame supported by the legs was circular 
and 12 in. in diameter. This supported a 
tube across the centre, a corresponding tube, 
running parallel, bein attached firmly to 
the circumference. Along these tubes a 
carrier traverses, to which was screwed the 
usual centring apparatus common to all 
theodolites. The theodolite was brought 
approximately over two points fixed at the 
pit bottom; it was then traversed on the 
stand, which allowed a movement of 6 in., 
and it could also be adjusted in any direc- 
tion for about 1 in. by the centring motion. 
The centring motion was then clamped, the 
long traverse was also clamped, and the fine 
adjustment comes into operation, bringing 


the vertical spider line into coincidence 
with the two illuminated marks placed 
at the pit bottom. Mr. W. G. Bligh, 


M.Inst.C.E., introduced a vertical adjust- 
able base, with the view of setting an 
instrument always at a fixed height above 
a peg, to attain which the instrument, in- 
stead of being screwed on to the top of a 
tripod, was attached to a thick hollow brass 
rod which, passed through a hollow socket 
formed in the head of the tripod. This 
rod, 18 in. in length, could be clamped at 
any desired height, and at its extremity 
hangs a chain to which was attached a brass 
disc, so that when the disc touched the top 
of the peg over which the instrument was 
set, the line of collimation in the telescope 
could be arranged to be some even number. 
of feet or half feet above the level of the 
peg. Mr. Bligh had also introduced a simple 
alternative arrangement in which the instru- 
ment was mounted on a wooden post which 
was threaded through a large brass socket 
formed on the head of the tripod, the pur- 
pose of the tripog being to hold the post 
upright. 

In Wells’s Improved Theodolite, made by 
Messrs. Elliott Brothers, the principal 
advantages claimed were as follows:—l. A 
method of fixing the locking-plate, whereby 
the locking-screw was fixed on the outside, 
and was easy of access. 2. The winding of 
the a line on a drum through the centre 
of the instrument, providing an easy method 
of regulating the height of same, and by 
this means enabling a plumb bob to be used 
when the instrument was placed on a fixed 
stand at a minimum depth below it. 3. A 
new shifting centre which had two definite 
movements only, viz., a sliding and a rotary 
movement so as to obtain a wide range of 
action. The former was to used when 
the plumb bob was lowered to the level of 
the station point, the distance from the same 
being measured, and the instrument moved 
a corresponding distance on a scale marked 
on both sides of the plates wkich hold in 
position the sliding-plate. The centre was 
then clamped with a locking-screw at the 
bottom of the shifting centre, and the instru- 
ment was then revolved on its true centre 
until the plumb bob comes over the station 
point. The distance from the station point 
to the plumb bob, when the instrument 
was at zero, was the radius of the circle 
described, so that when this radius was 
fixed the station point must be in the path 
of the periphery of the circle so described. 
The shifting centre being self-contained, was, 
when the instrument was once levelled, 
always level, no matter in what direction it 
was required to bring the plumb bob over 
the station point. This could be adapted to 
any ordinary theodolite without altering the 
main construction of that. instrument. 

Messrs. Cooke & Sons advocated Littlejohn’s 
patent stand to provide combined centering 
and levelling arrangements. This could be 
easily fitted to an old 5-in. or 6-in theodolite, 
Mr. Stanley’s Dunbar-Scott auxiliary top 
and side telescope, being interchangeable 
with the top and side positions, and having 
the means provided to ensure perfect adjust. 
ment with the minimum of trouble, claimed 
to form a mining transit which would per- 
form all requirements in mine surveying, and 
so need no correction for eccentricity. The 
auxiliary telescope was provided with a 
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the old form of separation in the instrument 
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ment in one piece; but then “ use is second t scale co! 
nature,” and had been brought up in the forwards by me 
old school, and accustomed to pack the tele head attached t 
scope, the body of the instrument, and the tion caused thy 
parallel plates in separate pieces. definite number 
Surface levels could be expeditiously com. mined from the 
pared by the use of an aneroid. The sw. Mr, W. H 
veying aneroid was held in the hand at 4 duced into th 


second horizon 
above or below - 
collimation, at 
to bear a relat 
through the tele 


known height over a peg or bench mark, 
and the incidence of the needle upon the 
graduated scale of heights was read off on 
the vernier. Other readings taken in a 
similar manner over points that could be 


located enabled comparative levels to be apart. The ve 
recorded, due allowance being made for th upon the two 
diurnal wave and local barometrical changes w as to record 
during the time the operations were in hand stall at a distat 
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Precautions might be taken to neutralise such 
disturbances by using twin aneroids, two 
observers being necessary. The one remained 
stationary in a position as close to the day's 
operations as convenient, and had one of 
the aneroids upon a table before him, the 
reduced level of which was ascertained by 
connecting it with the nearest peg on the 
traverse, the level of which was already 
recorded, and every succeeding half hour 
the observer read and booked the incidence 
of the needle on the graduated circle for 
future comparison with the aneroid used 
at the same time by the observer in the field. 
The range of the instruments need only be 


reduced within reasonable limits, as the between the 
result was approximate. distant object. 
The principle of a tachometer and the By the use 


mense amount 
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of slopes or 
ordinary syste 
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effect of the addition of a fixed tube and 
stop-piece to a theodolite telescope was 
shown in Diagram 0. Considering such a 
instrument as a transit theodolite with an 
extra lens added to the telescope to convert 
it into a telemeter, the use of an anallati & separate se 
or conveying lens (6}-in. focal length to an taking cross-s 
object glass of 12-in. focal length) in 4 mpg, unev 
tachometer dispensed with the addition to and labour 
every reading of what was called ‘the con work resultiz 
stant” of the instrument, which was always accurate for 
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“The Bell Elliott tachometer had a power- 
icrascope permanently fixed at right 
ful me Jescope as in Eckhold’s omni- 
angles to the telescope 

a both the microscope and the tele- 
TE oe jving upon the same axis. A 
scope revo ft. J ied th 

ial staff 10 ft. long accom the 
- srl and this s was fitted with 
ws sighting cross-pieces, the lower one being 

ferably adjusta le m vertical distance 
- the upper one, This tachometer 
a a tangent reading instrument, the 
vertical height and the rizontal distance 
from the vertical axis of the instrument 
being calculated from the tangent of angles 
rad upon the staff, The natural tangent of 
apy such observed angle was read direct 
either from the drum scale or from the drum 
and tangent scales combined. Hence the use 
of tables in the field was not needed. The 
tangent scale could be moved backwards and 
jorwards by means of the micrometer drum- 
head attached thereto, which in one revolu- 
tion caused the tangent scale to move a 
definite number of parts of the radius deter- 
mined from the axis of the instrument. 

Mr. W. H. Wells, M.Inst.C.E.,  intro- 
duced into the diaphragm of a level a 
seond horizontal cross-line, fixed either 
above or below the central cross-line used for 
collimation, at such distance therefrom as 
to bear a relative proportiorr to sights read 
through the telescope at a distance of 100 ft. 
apart. The vertical readings were taken 
upon the two cross-lines of the diaphragm 
sw as to record the vertical space upon the 
staff at a distance of 100 ft. from the centre 
of the instrament. If the second cross-hair 
was so placed as to record one foot distance 
vertically on the staff, above or below that 
read by the centre cross-hair, then the pro- 
portion of vertical distance to horizontal 
distance was 1 in 100, and thus, by this 
simple contrivance other distances might be 
relatively arrived at. 

Mr. Short's gradient telemeter level, sup- 
plied by Casella, also seeks to obtain linear 
distance gradients for railways, irrigation, 
drainage works, etc., by the aid of a level 
staff, without the use of a chain or tape, 
regardless of rough and broken ground or 
the intervention of a stream or other water 
between the observer's station and the 
distant object. 

By the use of such instruments an 1m- 
mense amount of work might be saved in 
setting out the surface of land for width 
of slopes or batters by pegs, over the 
ordinary system of peeging, by calculation 
with @ theodolite, where each peg required 
& sepaiate setting of the instrument In 
taking cross-sections and all levelling on 
a uneven ground, the saving of time 
and labour was also very great, and the 
work resulting therefrom was sufficiently 
‘curate for trial sections and preliminary 
investigations, 

R In Sir George Leach’s level a small 
telescope with a spirit tabe on the top was 
Pivoted off its centre towards the object- 
ot = oa hin brane circular plate with a 
meat level laterally | “4 mee = nage oo 
horizontal. The level itself saber ie 
8 small fine-threaded oe wai sole ac, 
the telescope we iien ps ago f Pred 
tte. The end cf the pivot being spheric 
aad the plate circ 6 pivot being spherical, 
level could be pe ivel an 
Adjusting screws we a ues 
hed it nenae Cone provided to place the 
Stall, rather ove 9 ee and a levelling 
i aetna 3 ft. long (folding in half 
instrument. anepeet)  Soeppenen Te 
tea oan suspension level, made in 
tween two nary for taking flying levels 

shing-line or thin pa stretching a 
about 100 lineal in wire over a distance of 
of one point might be t nee ae ee eee 
Point. When the } Rec tagccriy se to another 
of its run in the cor le was in the centre 
line the axtremin ‘entre of the suspended 
the same 8 eae of that line were at 
ine were at (| and when the ends of that 

instrument would | level the bubble of 
run in the centre. (4 be in the centée of its 
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gent movement. head with clamp an 
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gimbal cattiag with stadia points and a 

*, cranked in form, and 





enabled the surveyor to read through the 
telescope at right anges in two directions. 

Messrs, Adie (Westminster) had also 
brought out a combined level and theodolite. 
U. as a transit theodolite, the telescope 
was rendered steady by the attached vertical 
circle, but when used as a level a German 
clamp was introduced for the purpose. 
He did not advocate the adoption of com- 
bination instruments. They were very in- 
genious, but a surveyor generally had notes 
to make relating to external circumstances, 
besides recording angles and distances, and 
he did not need his attention to be dis- 
tracted by clamp screws which were not 
required to be manipulated for the special 
“— of the inquiry. 

n reflecting hand levels the reflecting 
plate divided the vision half into a direct or 
oo sight and half with the reflection 
of a bubble in a mirror. The same process 
formed the principle of Captain Abney’s 
level. Sir Howard Grubb had sought to 
improve this arrangement by producing, 
with the aid of chemical deposition of a 
specially prepared film upon a plate of glass, 
a surface rendered capable of reflection, 
while simultaneously transmitting a large 
percentage of the light which fell upon it, 
so that two objects in different directions 
were presented to the eye of the surveyor 
either directly or through the object glass of 
an observing telescope. 

In the Grubb miners’ dial the object to 
be observed was viewed through a tube. 
The sight and object were virtually on the 
same plane; there was, therefore, no strain 
on the eyes due to focussing two or more 
objects at different distances. The eye need 
not be close to the sight nor in the centre 
of the sight, as there existed no parallax 
error in the Grubb instrument. The sight 
was readily illuminated underground, and 
might be preferably constructed of a short 
piece of rectangular brass tube, about 
7 in. square 3 in. long, open at both ends. 
About midway in this tube, fixed at an 
angle of 45 deg., was a plate of glass, coated 
with a semi-transparent and highly effective 
film, chemically deposited on its surface. 
At right angles to the square sight, and 
epposite to the reflector, a circular tube was 
fixed. At one end was a diaphragm coated 
with opaque material, Prisons which were 
cut or iahtasenhed cross-lines, a star, a 
scale, or any other convenient device. At 
the base of this circular tube was an achro- 
matic lens, to a focus suitable to the distance 
between the lens and a This 
achromatic lens brought into parallelism the 
luminous rays from the markings on the 
diaphragm, which rays were bent at right 
pone. by the reflector and directed into 
the eye of the observer, the result ome. that 
the rays from the diaphragm entered the 
eye under exactly the same conditions as 
if from the distant object, and the surveyor 
saw the image or sight-lines virtually super- 
posed on the distant objet—that was, at 
the same distance. 

It was not claimed for the Howard Grubb 
system that it would displace the telescope 
in standard instruments, such as the 
theodolite and level, but such instruments 
were often used for work for which they 
were not suitable, and in which their accuracy 
delicacy, weight, and size were a disadvan- 
tage. Portable instruments, such as the 
clinometer, Abney level, and Prismatic com- 
pass might be constructed with the Grubb 
sight and without complicating the effect of 
observation; the level angle of declination 
or direction might be simultaneous! 
observed. The main feature of the Grub 
sight was that it sought to eliminate errors 
due to parallax, as the rays of light entered 
the eye in parallel lines by the aid of the 

ir of convex lens introduced in the con- 
struction. The demerits of the prismatic 
compass were the shortness of the line of 
sight due to the small diameter of the 
instrument, the tendency to force the 
needle when the box was tilted in use 
upon uneven ground, and the effect of 
weight of the graduated card or rim 
carried by the magnetic needle, which 
tended to introduce sluggishness in the move- 
ment of the needle. : 

Puller’s new tachymeter sought to obtain 
the plans and levels of the observed points 
without the necessity of noting the distances 
and horizontal angles, and — enabled 
the surveyor to dispense with the labour 
of calculating and checking the results. This 





instrument consisted of a horizontal circular 
plate, about 165 im. in diameter, mounted on 
@ tripod. The plate was graduated to read 
horizontal angles, and at the centre was a 
vertical axis carrying a telescope upon one 
side and a projective apparatus upon the 
other. The arrangement consisted of 
graduated horizontal and vertical scales con- 
nected to the telescope and receiving motion 
from it, and by means of which the dis- 
tances and heights were read off, and the 
observed points plotted, when weather per- 
mitted, upon paper stretched upon the hori- 
zontal plate by pressing a needle-point into 


the paper. 

The Eidograph had superseded the Penta- 
graph, as by its principle of construction 
the friction of the supporting wheels to the 
Pentagraph was ‘ole obviated, and there 
was consequently less damage to the drawing 

involved in its use. A level drawing 
poard or table free from indentations was 
desirable. 

Professor Goodman had patented a plani- 
meter. It consisted of a tracing-leg held in 
the right hand, and a hatchet held at a point 
ponds the boundary to be traversed, the 
instrument forming an inverted channel. 
The hatchet should not be allowed to work 
on @ rough surface—smooth writing or draw- 
ing papers were alone suitable. This instru- 
ment was simpler than Amsler’s planimeter 
in construction, but was not likely to be so 
extensively employed for accurate work. 

Mr. J. Bridges Lee had shown how 
photography might be combined with survey- 
ing in a maoner that should fix the direction 
of view upon a plan so as to embrace full 
detail as viewed through a telescope, and 
he argued that, having all the landscape 
thus recorded, a surveyor could select at 
leisure any topographical details he required 
to be known. A complete description of this 
pry hyper was given by Mr. Bridges 

in a paper read before the Society of 
Engineers in 1899. He effected his purpose 
by adding a fixed focus camera set up on a 
stand and accurately levelled so as to make 
the picture plane truly vertical. The line of 
view was also marked on the photograph, 
and its position on plan recorded upon an 
horizontal plate whose centre was vertically 
under the centre upon which the attached 
telescope revolved. It was probable that 
photography would prove quite as satisfactory 
@ process as the method of fixing survey 
lines by the magnetic needle of a compass 
for general plans, and that it would come 
gradually in greater use for assisting the 
surveyor to record not only the base lines 
of plans, but the vertical section Imes of 
the surface of the ground. Building plans, 
in which dimensions were to be stated, must, 
of course, be correctly measured in the field, 
but for index or key =— showing general 
position and surroundings, the value of 
photography was universally acknowledged. 


In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Leach, K.C.B., hon. 
member, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Walmisley for his very able paper, which 
gave such a clear account of the instruments 
in use for surveying purposes, and which it 
was desirable that they should preserve for 
future use. Surveying varied in character 
very much, and the instruments must be 
adapted for the purpose of the work to be 
done. Mr. Walmisley had not alluded to 
the most magnificent surveying instruments 
which were ever made, i.e., two theodolites 


with 3-ft. circle, made a many years 
by the origi firm of hton & Simm, 
one for the Royal Society, and the other for the 


Ordnance Survey. Of course, no matter what 
the work was, the instruments were all based 
on the same principles, but an ingenious man 
would probably discover little points and 
make changes, etc., which would facilitate his 
work. That happened in his own case. One 
of his hobbies was landscape gardening, and, 
as they knew in the lay-out of roads, etc., a 
level was necessary. He wanted a small 
level, and, as he never felt confident in 
the work he did with the level, he set to 
work to invent a small level for the purpose. 
The characteristic of it was that it could be 
taken about anywhere, and it was not a play- 
thing, but a useful tool, which had been found 
useful in India and for architectural pur- 

. The architect had ——> take 
levels to determine the site of his buildings, 
etc., and this little level could be carned 
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about in a bag, and the staff could be used 
as a es stick. The level was very light, 
and he had done some very accurate work 
with it. Of course, if they had to level for 
a railway for fifty or sixty miles, they 
would want a better instrument. He was 
one of those engaged in the great levellin 
work for the Ordnance of the country, an 
they had no difficulty in getting most accurate 
work with the ordinary level. 

Mr. ©. J. Mann seconded the vote of 
thanks. He said that building surveyors did 
not very often have to use very elaborate 
instruments. Mr. Walmisley said there was 
no survey so accurate as that made with an 
ordinary chain, and he was glad to hear that. 
He had also been interested to hear Mr. 
Walmisley’s remarks as to the part that 
photography was likely to play in the future 
on this matter. The members, especially the 
younger members, must feel deeply indebted 
to Mr. Walmisley for the pains and trouble 
he had taken in the preparation of his paper. 

Mr. J. W. Tyler said they did not often 
use these ‘elaborate instruments. They 
used the theodolite and the level sometimes. 
The level with the stadia reading he had 
found of great assistance in alien pre- 
liminary surveys for railway work, and the 
work could be done with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. As to the material for 
the manufacture of surveying instruments, 
aluminium had been used largely lately, and 
he gathered that it was not so desirable for 
the heavier class of instruments. 

Mr. D. Gravell said that one was amazed 
at the enormous number of instruments which 
had been invented and constructed. The 
micrometer, as applied to the theodolite, 
seemed to be the principal invention since the 
articles in the Builder, and it was useful for 
tunnel work, but for ordinary survey work 
the vernier arrangement was ample. As to 
what had been said about the chain being the 
best method of surveying for arriving at a 
really good survey, he was surprised that the 
chain was used at all except for the roughest 
work. The chain ought to be relegated to the 
top shelf, where it could not be got at easily. 
The steel band was, he thought, the only 
proper method; it required more skill in 
handling, but for intricate surveys there was 
nothing like it. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Leach added some further 
observations in reference to the neces- 
sity of solidity in some of these in- 
struments. He gave the opinion of Sir G. 
Airey, Astronomer Royal, as to a 2-ft. circle 
theodolite, which could not be got to do good 
work. According to Sir G. Airey, it was a 
perfectly sound instrument, but it was not solid 
enough, and that it would never be got to do 
good work until stronger supports were put 
in. This advice was acted upon, and the 
theodolite then did good work. One of the 
features which characterised the instruments 
produced by Sir George Airey was their 
solidity; he did away with all brasswork 
where he could, and put in cast-iron, and got 
rid of as much spring as he could. It was 
desirable to make these instruments as low 
and as rigid as possible. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Walmisley, in reply, said that these 
new instruments were brought to their notice 
from time to time; they were ingenious and 
they possessed merits as time economisers. 
There was no doubt that abroad some of 
them would be more useful for approximate 
work than in this country. As to the steel 
band, he was perfectly well aware of its 
accuracy, but the chain commended itself to 
him in some cases. For instance, if they 
crossed a road where traffic went on, a 
heavy iron chain would allow a cart to go 
over without effect, and a chain was not so 
likely to snap as a steel band. But there 
were improved arrangements for winding up 
the steel band, and its merits for accurate 
work could not be denied. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held on January 29, when Mr. F. 
Marshall, K.C., would read a paper on “The 
Value of Machinery for the Purposes of 

ating.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 

i ee 

War Memoria, Beauty, N.B.—A monument 
has been erected in the square of Beauly in 
memory of the men of Lovat’s Scouts who were 
killed or died in the Boer war. The memorial 
was designed by the Hon, Evelard Stourton. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Suerrietp Socrery or Arcurrects.—The 
monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors was held on the 
11th inst. in the Lecture Hall of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Leopold-street. 
Mr. Joseph Smith occupied the chair in the 
absence of the President. Dr. H. Scurfield 
Medical Officer of Health for the city, 
delivered a lecture dealing with “The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Mechanical 
Ventilation.” Some of his points were :— 
“The air ordinarily contains about four parts 
per 10,000 of carbonic acid, and it has been 
found that when the air of a room occupied 
by human beings and not artificially lit con- 
tains as much as six parts og 10,000 of 
carbonic acid it begins to smell. When the 
carbonic acid in such a room reaches eight 
parts per 10,000 the air begins to be dis- 
tinctly foul. An average human being gives 
off 6 cubic ft. of carbonic acid per hour. He 
will therefore load 1,000 cubic ft. of air to 
the extent of six parts per 10,000 in an hour, 
and 3,000 cubic ft. to the extent of two parts 
per 10,000. As four parts per 10,000 is the 
amount normally present in the atmosphere, 
and six parts per 10,000 is the limit of good 
ventilation, it follows that 3,000 cubic ft. of 
fresh air per hour must be supplied for each 
occupant in order to maintain the ventilation 
of a room efficiently. If the room is lighted 
by gas, oil, or candles, the amount of car- 
bonic acid cannot be taken as an index of the 
impurity caused by human occupation. A 
as burner, for example, which burns 

cubic ft. of gas per hour forms 14 cubic ft. 
of carbonic acid, or more than that given off 
by two persons. The problem to be achieved 
by good ventilation is to provide 3,000 cubic ft. 

r hour of fresh air for each individual. 
f each individual has a cubic space of 
1,000 cubic ft. the air must be changed three 
times in the hour, if 150 ft. only the air must 
be changed twenty times in the hour. It is 
generally agreed that in this country during 
the colder months a change of air more fre- 
quently than about three times in the hour 
cannot be borne unless the incoming air is 
warmed. Mechanical ventilation has been 
introduced, on account of the difficulty of 
changing the air of a building sufficiently 
often to maintain good ventilation without 
intolerable draughts, by ordinary means, 
such as open fires, and the provision of inlet 
and outlet shafts and openings through 
which the air is moved by differences in 
temperature, the aspirating action of the 
wind, and the law of the diffusion of gases. 
Extraction fans also answer satisfactorily for 
single rooms, such as_ restaurants, hotel 
dining-rooms, etc. I think that churches 
(which, by the way, are apparently not sup- 
— to require ventilation) and _ public 
alls might readily be ventilated by the pro- 
vision of extraction fans and plenty of inlets 
equipped with radiators for warming the in- 
coming air.” In a summary of the lecture 
Dr. Scurfield says he thinks that where the 
cubic space allowance is small, as in our 
elementary schools with 120 to 150 cubic ft., 
mechanical ventilation is the only system 
which is capable of giving really good results 
as regards the purity of the air; but that 
where the cubic space allowance is large, as 
in hospitals with 2,000 cubic ft., its intro- 
duction is probably undesirable. In the 
second place, he thinks that if mechanical 
ventilation is decided upon for a building the 
fact ought to be realised that by its means 
the air of the building can be changed at 
least twice as frequently as by other methods, 
and that its introduction is equivalent to 
doubling the cubic space of the building, and 
that it is therefore well worth while to pay 
for as perfect an installation as can be 
obtained. In the third place, the contract as 
to what air changes are to be accomplished by 
the method should be carefully drawn, and 
after the work is completed careful tests by 
chemical analyses of the air and_ the 
anemometer should be made in order to 
ascertain that the terms of the contract have 
been fulfilled. In the fourth place, the 
person responsible for the management of 
the building should thoroughly understand 
what are the capabilities of the system, so 
that it may not be expected to perform im- 
possibilities. For example, mechanical venti- 
lation will keep the air in the classrooms of 
an elementary school good for a matter of 
eighty minutes, but if the classrooms are not 
emptied and filled with fresh air at the 





| 
breaks the air in them will be just as bad at 
the end of the morning or afternoon schoo! a 
the air in the classrooms of a naturaily vent). 
lated school just before the break.—At th. 
conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded, on the proposal of Mr. — y 
zibbs, seconded by Mr. J. J. Bingham, ang 


supported by Messrs. J. B. Mitchell-Withers 


H. L. Paterson, T. Winder, and the 
Chairman. . 
Leeps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURY, 


Society. ~- At the rooms of this Society 
on Thursday, the llth inst., a ey was 
read on “The Better Housing of the Artisan 
Population” by Mr. W. P. Rylatt. who won 
the prize for an essay on the subject. Mr, 
Rylatt said : “The question of the housing of 
our artisan population is one of the greatest 
problems of the present day. Ever since 
1851, when the attention of Parliament was 
first drawn to the disgraceful state of the 
houses of the artisan classes in London and 
in other large cities, Acts have been passed 
and measures taken to improve the condition 
of these dwellings. A very great fact in 
the health of the people, physical and mental, 
is a cheeriness of surroundings and a pleasant 
outlook obtained by providing plenty of 
open spaces, laid out as gardens, such as is 
carried out on the Millbank estate in London 
Many difficulties are met with in carrying out 
schemes of workmen’s dwellings in large 
cities, one of which is the high price of land, 
and another is the increase, of recent years, 
of the cost of materials and labour. Every 
advantage should be taken of cheayr 
methods of building, and perhaps a more 
reasonable application of the by-laws by the 
local authorities would allow more latitude in 
this respect. In a workmen's dwelling scheme 
everything should be cheap and simple, con- 
sistent with good workmanship. The most 
economical plan of tenement buildings is a 
parallelogram, two rooms deep, and with a 
common staircase, everything, as far as pos- 
sible, fire-resisting. All staircases, landings, 
and passages should be reduced to a min- 
mum. To bring a little brightness into the 
lives of the tenants the buildings might b& 
planned round a paved court or quadrangle, 
opening into a street by one or more archways 
and laid out with flower-beds. This court 
might be overlooked from balconies on each 
floor. Much might be done by providing 
cheaper and quicker means of transit by 
electric car and railway to enable the better 
class of artisan to live in the suburbs, and 
so leave more dwellings in the congested parts 
of the city for the lower class of workman. 
In providing dwellings for the artisan class 
private enterprise has signally failed, and 
there are acres and acres of jerry-buit 
property in the suburbs, which robably in 
a few years will fall into a condition almost 
as bad as that of the wretched dwellings 
now being cleared away in our slums. The 
problem of the housing of the agricultura 
labourer in the country naturally does ne 
attain the vast proportions of the same 
problem in the city. In this case a cottage, 
costing from 100/. to 130/., everything = 
cluded, js needed. To effect this, ily local 
materials and labour should be utilised as far 
as possible.” 

MANCHESTER Society oF ARCHITECTS.— 
The seventh meeting of the students o 
this Society was presided over by Mr. 
Charles Potter, who, after a few oe 
remarks, called upon Mr. Gerald Solomons 
to move the following resolution :—* Ths 
the revival of the ancient styles of arch! 
tecture be encouraged by architects.” 
resolution as above expressed failed to & 
carried, for it was held that the Renaissan 
style and other styles in an analogous sta‘ 
were the development of styles, and not the 
revival of them, the “revival” a! this 
meeting being taken to mean (as literally " 
does) the actual reusing of the styles ® 
their purest state, showing no innovations, 
all proportions being equal, and applied as 
it was applied when discovered. n¢ 
speaker referred to the Renaissance as beiMé 
an ancient style, which remark was inter 


rupted by another speaker, who called the | 


ancient styles only such as: Classic 4! 
Egyptian, and the Chairman, in endeavour 
ing to save the remarks of the forme, 
included both in the class by constituting it 
as follows :—* Ancient architecture is other 
than modern.” Thus both speakers we 
allowed to proceed. In this debate St. Paul's 
Cathedral was held to be in style “# 
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exist fools enough in the world 


bh ane those who do not possess 


to give work to 


ald not prevent them from obtaining it. 


the Classic architecture,” 


lementary knowledge, a diploma system | 


It might, perhaps, induce those to study who 
have not yet practised, in order thet the 
might pass the examination with honour. It 


would, gene ensure 4 certain amount of 
— knowledge in the coming generation, 
ering it a 


yut would it increase talent by 0 
more enticing remuneration’ In my opinion 
| it would not, by reason of its proving no check 
upon the influx of new members into the 
profession. Some would say, establish a 


system of collegiate education, and raise the | 
qualifications to a higher standard; but there 
are evils inseparable to the system. You 
compel young men ig? through a course of | 

ikely to 


training which is as | 






































be bad as it is | 


to be good, and is certain to be expensive. The 
management may also, through interest or 
routine, fall into the hands of incompetent 
persons, and thus become a repetition, on a 
small scale, of Government imbecility and 
incapacity, It is a principle becoming day by 
day more significant, that every institute 
should stand on its own merits as a basis, and 
be self-sustaining. Let architectural educa- 


tion be no exception to the rule. Establish 
colleges, but let them depend pom the sup- 
port of the profession. If they are re 


quired, they will answer; if not, they will 
soon be numbered with the things that were. 
After considering the question of voluntary 
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(See page 68.) 
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examination in all its bearings, the only con 
clusion I can come to is, that it will be un- 
possible for it to become a moral necessity, 
that the feeling of the profession will be 
against it, from the extra trouble and expense 
incurred, and the dislike of many to let the 
decision of the great question of their lives, 
“whether they shall practise or not.” rest 
with any but themselves; that the public, 
finding many able men among those who have 
no diplome, will encourage them in preference 
even to those . of one—for the 
English people, above all things, hold in 
abhorrence any attempt at monopoly, which 
the movement would undoubtedly be con- 
sidered to portend. 


-_—— ct~}<- 


PRIZE DRAWINGS BY STUDENTS OF 
THE INSTITUTE. 

To PREVENT misunderstanding, we think 
it as well to say beforehand that we are 
always glad to publish the designs which 
obtain the Seane Medallion, the Tite Prize, 
and the Grissell Medal; a statement which 
may be taken as a standing notice. On 
several former occasions winners of prizes 
have expressed their regret at not having 
their designs publisned in our pages, having 
promised them elsewhere, parently 
through not being aware that we should be 
willing to publish them. We have always 
been glad to do so; but students ought 
hardly to expect that this journal should 
take part in a kind of scramble to see who 
ould get their consent first. 


a 


TecanicaL CoLLecGge ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTS- 
MEN’s Socrery.—At the usual fortnightly meeting 
of this Society, held in the Technical College on the 
12th inst., Mr, Colin Sinclair presiding, Prof. 
F. O. Bower delivered a lecture on “ Dry Rot.”’ 
Che nature of the fungus, its growth in dead wood 
under favourable atmospheric and chemical con- 
ditions, the germination of the spores, which are 
extremely minute and produced in vast numbers, 
the process of ferment, and the characteristics of 
timber attacked by the disease were described 
in detail and illustrated by lantern views, The 
Professor thereafter explained the most likely 
causes of growth, also the precautions to 
be observed to ensure its prevention and 
elimination 
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Premiated Design for Public Library, Herne Hill. 


Zllustrations. 


SCULPTURE, CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
PERRO ee BRISTOL. 

HIS panel is one of three on the 
exterior of the building; the 
figures, which are life-size, 

— represent King Alfred, four 

chroniclers, and two wandering bards. Mr. 

Charles Pibworth is the sculptor. 

Mr. Pibworth gives us the names of his 
characters as follows, taking the figures 
trom left to right of the illustration :-— 

Cynwulf (wandering bard); Nennius 
historian) ; Gildas (historian); King Alfred; 
William of Malmesbury (historian) ; Florence 


of Worcester (historian); Wace (Norman 
minstrel). 








DOORWAY, 8S. RENIERI CHAPEL, PISA 
CATHEDRAL, 

Tuts small doorway, constructed entirely 
of marble, in the Crociera di San Renieri of 
Pisa Cathedral (forming the south transept), 
is upon the north-west side of the transept, | 
and upon the opposite side to the entrance 
containing the famous bronze doors of 
twenty-four compartments which escaped the 
fire of October 15, 1596. 

It is probable that the doorway here iilus- 
trated, having been greatly damaged by the 
fire mentioned above, has been reconstructed 
with the original portions. Other similar 
doors in the ems show caps upon either | 
side under the lintel. The mouldings are | 
typical of Greek influence. The figure over | 
the doorway is evidently intended to repre- 
sent one of the Evangelists. The door itself | 
is of sheet, iron and bronze toned to a 
delightful colour by age. L. U. G. 


present and ultimate building with a complete 
ap ce. 

he road in front is to be private to the 
Institute, Eastgate House Museum, and the 
future library. The building is designed to 
harmonise with Eastgate House, though the 
type chosen is not Domestic Elizabethan, 4 
style considered by the architects t 
be unsuitable for modern schoo] require 
ments. The school will be devoted mainly 
to art teaching, and the special rooms for 
that purpose are placed on the second floor. 

The materials to be used are red and stock 
bricks, with Ancaster stone dressings, and tiles 
for the roof. 

Tenders will be received this month, and 
it is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted in a year. 

The architects are Messrs. S. B, Russell & 
T,. Edwin Cooper. 


PREMIATED DESIGN FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, HERNE HILL. 

Tas design, by Mr. Thomas Wallis, 
one of six that were premiated in the oom- 
petition, though it was not the one selected 
for execution, s 

The planning of the Library was spe ified 
in the instructions to be on the Free Access 
system, and this design was planned for that 
system, though we understand that it was 


abandoned in the actual erection of the 


Library. 
The buildings were to be of red brick, 

with terra-cotta facings, roofed with gree? 

slates; the cost not to exceed 10,000/. 


MEXBOROUGH HOUSE, DOVER 
STREET. 
Tuts building is erected on the site of ‘he 





| town house of Lord Mexborough, and ©oD- 
| sists of two large blocks of buildings, having 


| frontages of about 40 ft. to Dover-street ond 


ROCHESTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tuts design was selected out of 113 sub- 
mitted in an open competition in which Mr. | 
Baggallay acted as assessor. 

rhe motive of the plan was to design the | 
present requirements in such a way that the 
added in a/| 
simple manner, interrupting the work as 
little as possible, and leaving both the | 

















| rooms, and bathroom. 


| Berkeley-street. 


The old house had some fine carved doors 
and over-doors, dado and other panelling, 
which have been preserved. 

The new buildings will be known as Mex- 
borough House, and are planned as ‘Si 


| dential flats on the upper floors, each ‘iat 


consisting of hall, sitting-room, three bed- 
he service will be 
from a common kitchen, and the tenants wil! 
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be supplied with all meals on a fixed tariff, 
and also with all domestic services. 

The frontage to Dover-street is comanes 
for business premises on the ground ®, 
now occupied by the Well Fire Company, 
and having unpolished grey granite to the 
first floor level and Portland stone above, 
with metal casements to the window openings. 

The frontage to Berkeley-street is treated 
with red brick and Portland stone dressings. 

The whole of the buildings are of fire- 
resisting construction, and the finishings 
throughout are of first-class materials. 

The contractor is Mr. James Carmichael, 
and Mr. P. Watkins has acted as clerk of 


works, James S. Gipson. 
——_-e}-e—_—_—_ 
THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeETING of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association (Incorporated) was held on 
Wednevday in the ‘‘ Chinese Room,” Holborn 
Restaurant, when the adjourned discussion 
was resumed on the ag read by Mr. F. B. 
Hollis, on December 6 last, entitled ‘‘ Some 
thoughts on the Quantity Surveyor and his 
Relation to the Building Owner, the Archi- 
tect, and the Builder.” 

The chair ‘was occupied by Mr. A. J. 
Gate, Vice-President. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, Mr, F. B. Hollis, Hon. Secretary, 
read some correspondence arising out of his 


paper. 

Mr. H. Smith (London) wrote saying that 
there were two points to which he would 
cal! attention. Mr. Hollis, in his definitions 
of *‘ Quantity Surveyor,” mentioned that the 
quantity surveyor should kave intimate 
acquaintance with the law of dilapidations, 
etc., light and air cases, and value of pro- 
perty for mortgage and other purposes. He 
(Mr. Smith) agreed that they should have 
intimate and full acquaintance of such mat- 
ters, but, from personal experience, he found 
that a ‘‘quantity surveyor” had but very 
little standing in the eyes of the law on these 
matters. He had been engaged upon very 
many cases of such description to give ex 
evidence, and he had found that nothi 
but the term “building surveyor” woul 
satisfy the law that one knew what one 
was talking about and was capable of giving 
expert evidence; and, although a quantity 
surveyor might be fully aa and able to 
“sk first-class evidence, he was discredited 

ause he was a quantity surveyor and not 
a building surveyor, and in many instances 
of important cases he had been engaged 
upon ot ee ee eee 
term ‘“‘ building surveyor” to get any import- 
ance attached to his evidence. "is the 

uestion as to whether quantities should 
orm of the contract, he said ‘* Yes, 
providing that the quantities, being a part 
of the contract, did not invalidate the respon- 
sibility of the quantity surveyor for errors.” 
He did considerable work im both private 
and public buildings, and he could say that 
in not one solitary case had the quantity 
surveyor’s work been allowed to form part 
of the contract; and why? simply because 
it was thought—and somewhat truly 
under the present conditions—that if 
the quantities formed part of the contract 
it invalidated the question of responsibility 
as to the accuracy. One of the many reasons 
he had had given was that “if the quantity 
surveyor’s work be accepted as of the 
contract, then the provisions usually included 
by the architects for ‘contingencies and 
extra work’ cover also any omission, if any, 
on the part of the quantity surveyor.” How 
many architects carried out a job of any 
sort without the “contin provision ” ? 
Not many, he feared, and if not put into 
actual lump sum amount they insisted on 
having an item measured for provision of 
brickwork or digging and concrete, etc. ; and 
why! simply as a cover to allow for — 
selasian wig ene aon 
ification, mig require or 
adjusting as the work proceeded, and they 
liked those provisions entirely for their own 
use. He itted that it was desirable in 
the practice of an architect, where altera- 
tion works or uncertain party-wall works, 
etc to inciude something to deal 
with to cover matters that arose when old 
work was exposed, as that usually happened 


* See our issue for December 9 for a report of the 
meeting. 








where one had so many to satisfy where 
more than one person was interested. He 
knew that this question on the point of 
provisions was a very delicate one, and until 
that point could be dealt with to the archi- 
tects’ satisfaction they would, he feared, not 
give the quantity surveyor any recognised 
position in the contract. He used the archi- 
tect’s name in this matter because he was the 
man that prepared the contract on behalf of 
the employer. Another serious clause in 
quantities which did not tend to improve 
matters, and which was often used by sup- 
posed a men,” was “‘ that the 
quantities have been prepared with care and 
accuracy as far as possible to obtain same, 
but the contractor must satisfy himself as to 
whether they are accurate or not before he 
signs the contract, as no claim will after- 
wards be considered if any error or omission 
be found.” It was this sort of clause that 
made the contractor dissatisfied and the 
employer suspicious, and especially when they 
to pay full price to a man who was 
uncertain whether he was competent or not. 
That sort of quantity surveyor was not the 
man to head his bills of quantities thus: 
“That these bills have been carefully pre- 
pared and are guaranteed correct by the 
quantity surveyor.” He had spoken to 
mary architects as to why they object to 
— forming t of the contract, and 
the answer invariably was: ‘‘ No thank you; 
we get quite enough trouble without giving 
ourselves more.” As to the employment of 
the quantity surveyor direct by the em- 
ployer, he was of opinion that the employ- 
ment direct would be a great mistake both 
as to the surveyor’s side of the question and 
to the architect’s side. It certainly meant 
“* chiselling” down prices, and allowed of 
incompetent men being pushed on to the 
architect, and he need not discourse on the 
many drawbacks that would arise to those 
who were experienced in the matter of the 
present competitive rules and ways of get- 
ting work. Certainly one question the 
employers would be sure to insist on was 
that no fees ought to be paid to the surveyor 
till the job is complete and account settled 
to the building owner's satisfaction. What 
a time for the poor quantity surveyor! 
Mr. Acheson Ferguson (Belfast) said he 
uite agreed with Mr. Hollis’s definition of 
the relations of the quantity surveyor to 
the architect and the building owner, which 
must in reality mean that the latter was the 
rincipal and the former his agent. There- 
ore, it followed, as a matterof course, that if 
the principal, or the building owner, allowed 
the bill of quantities to form part of the 
contract he fully admitted his responsibility, 
and the Association’s clause 13 did no harm. 
This reasonable course was not adopted in 
many cases owing to the principal, or building 
owner, refusing to allow the quantities “to 
form part of che contract,” thereby shifting 
his responsibility to the shoulders of the 
building contractor, who in turn passed it 
over to the quantity surveyor. At this stage 
clause 13 became operative, and, if acted on, 
would not only compel the —* surveyor 
to take a risk other than that laid down 
by law, but also to pay the debt of his 
incipal for a shortage in quantities, which 
fo the principal, alone should pay for, as 
he alone derived the benefit of the same; 
surely there was something wrong in a 
clause that would operate so unjustly. The 
remedy he suggested was to amend c 13 
to read as follows :—" Any member of the 
Association who shall supply bills of 
——— may hold himself responsible for 
their accuracy as a whole, or in cases where 
the quantities are not intended to form part 
of contract he may insert an item in 
same tc cover any risk the building con- 
tractor is obliged to take by having to 
get athe bill of quantities to be correct as 
a whole.” If this were adopted the building 
contractor could Oe himself by an insur- 
ance licy, and insurance company 
could au themselves by stipulating that 
the bill of quantities should be prepared 
by a member of the Association. He 
that every reasonable effort should be made 
to get a charter as soon as possible, and the 
amendment —— 13 would, im his 
opinion, clear the way. 
Mr. ‘A. Laurence Sox, of Manchester, 
said he was of opinion that a quantity 
should be designated by his true 
title and not merely as a ‘‘ surveyor.” 
house agent, amongst others, was much too 
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fond of annexing this title. The crying abuse 
of the use of the title “‘quantity surveyor” 
~ 4 men who issued quantities containing such 
choice items as those quoted in the paper 
called for serious and immediate considera- 
tion. He thought it desirable that the 
Association should continue in the good work 
of educating the public by the publication 
and discussion of papers  Bece upon the 
peculiar intricacies and arduous nature of 
the work of quantity surveyor and the 
necessity, as a matter of justice between 
owner and contractor, for the work to be 
solely in the hands of skilled and qualified 
practitioners. He thought that they would 
all be of opinion that the profession should 
be “protected” from unskilled and up- 
scrupulous —— The best form of 
protection would be some form of compulsory 
registration, and he should be glad to hear 
that the executive had this goal 
Mr. B. Laine Pearson said, as to the 
latter part of the fifth section of the defini- 
tion of a quantity surveyor, which states 
that he should be a man having an acquaint- 
ance with the value of property for mort- 
gage or other purposes, this appeared to be 
more the business of a valuation surveyor or 
house agent, as, although there were many 
quantity surveyors in London who occasion- 
ally did this kind of work, he believed by 
far the greater number did not engage in it, 
and rightly so, as a quantity surveyor proper 
was a man of detail rather than of 
piecemeal valuation. Second, as to the 
difference in modes of measurement of 
London, the Midlands, and the North, as a 
man who had had considerable experience in 
measuring up works, and also of estimating, 
and bills of quantities in a great many differ- 
ent towns in the North and Midlands, he had 
found that, with a few exceptions, their 
chief systems were a want of system, practi- 
cally no two men following the same pro- 
cedure, and all having one system—viz., 
that of shortening detail. Even in cities like 
Manchester and Leeds, where there were 
rinted modes of measurement agreed 
tween the architects and the builder, each 
man followed his own method, and, although 
there had recently been a lot said about 
standardising mode of measurement, he was 
afraid it would have to take the form of 
perfecting the London system only, as on 
the one hand the men who prepared quanti- 
ties in the North amd Midlands would 
mostly be unwiHing to change, and on the 
other hand there were only a few improve- 
ments that could be culled from their 
practice, the chief of them being the running 
of extra double course at eaves and cutting 
and waste in slating and tiling, and the 
number of tees in iron and copper pipes. In 
view of a probable perfecting of the London 
system among the members of the Associa- 
tion, he mentioned a few of the items it 
seemed to him desirable to revise—i.e., con- 
crete in deep trenches should have the 
distance below surface stated; drains should 
be stated as digging and laying commencing 
at a certain depth below , surface; brick 
facings to external and internal angles, also 
to reveals to doors and windows, should be 
measured per foot run, stating width and 
girth, and in the case of external angles 
making a deduction of the girth of the 
quoin. Brick arches sadly need revision, so 
as to be able to fix an accurate price. Wrot 
stonework should, in his opinion, always 
have the labours measured separately, and 
In the case of some of the millstone grits, 
which were not usually sawn, should have 
all beds and joints measured, and those of 
these latter that were sawn should have 
the rough stone measured run. re 
Mr. H. J. West having made a few 
remarks, 
Mr. Theo P. Pietersen said, as to the 
quantities forming part of the contract, he 
thought that it would be an excellent thing 
if such a course were to obtain that all 
quantities should form part of the contract. 
He was quite sure that all errors were not 
made by qualified men. Slight clerical 
errors there might be for which he thought 
it would be most unjust to hold a surveyor 
responsible, and, although this clashed with 
clause 13 of the articles of association, still 
he could not help thinking that on the whole 
it would be beneficial to the profession if 
quantities were always made part of the 
contract. He knew of one public body who 


they stipulated that any errors made by the 
surveyor should be paid for by him, and 
vice versd. Such an arrangement got over 
the difficulty of, at all events, the possible 
charge that a surveyor will take the 
quantities out more fully in order to increase 
his fees. ; 
Mr. B. 8S. Smith said he had seen it 
suggested that quantities should be 
standardised. a 
The Chairman said that standardising 
quantities was impossible. If an immense 
volume should be p , with every item 
possible in it, it would be a little bigger than 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” d 
Mr. E. A. Wylie said that he believed 
that bills of quantities should form part of 
the contract. He also agreed with clause 13 
that the quantity surveyor should guarantee 
his quantities. : : 

Mr. T. W. Biggs having — on various 
points dealt with by Mr. Hollis, 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, said t Mr. Hollis 
suggested that the first, second, and third 
requisite for the — surveyor was 
accuracy. He should be sorry if that was 
all; the really successful surveyor should 
be a good deal more than accurate. 
The first thing he required was brains, the 
second industry, and the third tact. A man 
with those three qualifications would, if he 
exercised them all, have a reasonable hope 
of getting near enough to the top of his 
profession not to have to carry out work at 
some of the prices which were now offered. 
A man with accuracy only, remained a 
drudge all his life. 
Mr. Hollis, in the course of his reply, said 
that the principal points touched upon by 
the gentlemen who had ken were 
briefly :—-Whether or not the bills of quan- 
tities should form part of the contract; 
clause 13 of the Association; and uniformity 
of fees. As to the first point, Mr. Cross, 
who opened the discussion, contended that 
such a course was an evil one, inasmuch as 
it tended to lower the status of the quantity 
surveyor, and to make him careless as to 
whether his bill was a good one or otherwise. 
He (the speaker) would not go,so far as his 
friend had in his assertion, as he thought 
that the production of one bad, or even in- 
different bill, would do a quantity surveyor 
more harm than twenty good ones could 
neutralise, in the opinion of the employer or 
the architect for whom he was working. He 
was still of the opinion that making the bills 
part of the contract would tend to a more 
thorough consideration of doubtful ints 
in the specification and plans, as with the 
bills part of the contract they would be even 
more carefully prepared than at present, 
seeing that so much more depended upon their 
accuracy. Now, as to clause 13, Mr. C. John 
Mann demurred very much to going beyond 
the law of the land in the matter of a 
quantity surveyor being made liable, or 
rather making himself liable, for the in- 
accuracies in his bill of quantities. But this 
idea was of the “Bogey” description, and 
must, in a great measure, be due to a mis- 
taken conception of the law as it at present 
stands in its relation to a quantity sur- 
veyor’s liability. Did not the clause merely 
emphasise the law? As he understood the 
law in its relation to this, it was that the 
‘auf who paid for the bill of quantities 
ad a claim in common law against the sur- 
veyor who prepared it if it contained 
inaccuracies directly due to negligence. That 
was all that they as an Association insisted upon 
the offender doing, if the case was brought 
before the Association officially, and, of 
course, the only authority they possessed to 
compel the person complained of making 
the necessary restitution was the threat of 
expulsion in the event of his non-compliance 
with such rule, after it had been duly gone 
into by the Association. Mr. Sanders 
thought that the quantity surveyor’s liability 
should be limited to the amount of his fees 
in the matter in dispute. This, of course, 
was opening up the whole question of a sur- 
veyor’s liability, and he could only say that 
if such an amendment to the Articles of 
Association was duly proposed by a member 
that the machinery existed for ascertaining 
the wishes of the majority of-the members 
upon the question. At present he knew of 
no such general feeling amongst the Asso- 





made quantities part of the contract, and 


particular class of work, public or private, 
from a humble cottage to a lordly mansion, 
it was a most delicate and difficult subject 
to deal with. A “Fees” sub-committee had 
been appointed by the Council of the Asso. 
ciation, and he was sure that if they could 
formulate any scale of fees, or assist in any 
way the object they all in view as re. 
gards this, they would do so. Some men 
would take work at a fee which made it 
impossible that good work could result, but 
how to stop such practices was a very difli- 
cult matter even to suggest, not to say 
undertake. A Pcs council, in : sparen. 
tising for tenders for preparing bills of 
quantities for a proposed build a had ove 
lated that the surveyor should @ member 
of the Association. When more public bodies 
were like this one in that respect then 
uniformity of fees came within a measurable 
distance of becoming practicable. As to 
writing the Sagem he considered the 
architect the to do this, but he 
also agreed with Mr. Mann that a quantity 
surveyor could do so, perhaps in greater 
detail’ from his dimensions, and he was sure 
that no member of the Association but would be 
lad to give his architect all the assistance in 
his wer in this respect. The question of 
catia a copy of the dimensions to the 
successful firm in tendering for the work had 
been touched upon. It was one thing to 
answer the request of a builder for informa- 
tion upon any one particular t and to 
supply him with a copy of the dimensions 
bearing upon that individual item, and quite 
another matter to permit him to have a “go 
of the whole of the dimensions, and he 
agreed with Mr. Mann that such a course 
placed a weapon in the hands of a person 
with which the architect might be unduly 
harassed. With regard to the question of 
quantities being ordered and paid for direct 
by the employer, he could not quite agree 
that the quantity surveyor should be paid 
direct for them. This course might possibly 
result in the work being more evenly dis- 
tributed amongst the members of the pro- 
fession than was at present the case, and 
would doubtless prevent some architects from 
placing all their work in the hands of one 
quantity surveyor, but, from his experience 
of architects, the majority preferred to have 
a quantity surveyor who was cognisant of 
their methods and style, and the course 
suggested might lead to incompetent men 
being employed. He could not quite agree 
with Mr. West that, because a man was 4 
measurer, he was a quantity surveyor. He 
agreed as to the utter impracticability of 
issuing standard bills of quantities. He was 
also glad to gather from the remarks of 
Mr. Pistereen and others that there was 
such a general opinion that bills of quantities 
should form part of the contract. He agreed 
with all that the Chairman said, but he must 
defend his reference to the first require 
ments of a quantity surveyor being accuracy, 
the second accuracy, and the third accuracy. 
Mr. Gate objected to this, and said that 
accuracy was only a habit, and that he 
should have added as a chief requirement 
brains. He submitted that no man could be 
accurate without brains. He was glad the 
Chairman condemned the frequent reference 
that had been made to inaccurate work 
caused by hurry. There could be no half 
measures in a bill of quantities. 

Upon the motion of Mr. L, G. Cross, 
seconded by Mr. H. J. Camp, a unanimous 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 


who responded, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
—_—_---e—_——_ 
COMPETITIONS. 


Barrist Cuurcn anp Scnoots, WALTHAM- 
stow.-——Acting on the advice of their assessor, 
the Building Committee have adopted the 
designs of Messrs, W. D. Church & Son, 
submitted in a limited competition. The 
building is to cost 7,500/. 

Bartrsr Sunpay Scnoors, Inrorp.—In 4 
limited competition for these schools, the 
designs of Messrs. W. D. Church & Son were 

laced first by the assessor, and the Committee 

ave instructed them to proceed with the 
work. Messrs. F. & A. Willmott, of Ilford, 
are the contractors, 

Sutrenatt, Norwicu.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Norfolk Count: ogo 
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held at Norwich Shirehall, 
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house Extension Committee reported with 
reference to the proposed enlargement of 
the Shirehall. They stated that they engaged 
the services of an expert, Mr. A, J. Wood, 
of 22, Surrey-street, to advise them, and had 
selected three sets of lans for the awards 
of a first premium of 100/., second 50/., and 
the third 25/., the designs being marked 
respectively M, G, and D. The architect 
of design M estimates the cost at 8,850/., 
Mr. Wood's estimate is 13,820/.; the estimate 
of design G 13,210. Mr. Wood's estimate 
13.6400.: of design D 9,500/., Mr. Wood’s 
being 13,4007. It is probable, therefore, the 
Committee says, that the cost of the extension 
will in the end be 14,0002. It was stated that 
the following had won the premiums for the 
best plans submitted :—l, Mr, E. J. French, 
Upper King-street, Norwich, 100/.; 2, Mr. 
W. Waddington, Cheapside, 50/.; 3, Mr. 
J. W. Durham, Opie-street, Norwich, 265/. 


—_—_. 
——. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

TapLes or ImpertaL, Metric, INDIAN AND 
CotontaL WeicuTs AND Measures. Com- 
iled by Alfred J. Martin, F.S.I. (T. Fisher 
Dawn. 2s. 6d.) 

Aw Inrropvuctron To Otp Enauiisa Furnt- 
rure. By W. E. Mallett; with Illustrations 
by H. M. Brook. (Country Life Offices. 5s.) 
“Tue CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By T. Francis Bumpus. Second Series. (T. 





Werner Laurie. 6s. 


Gas anp Om Enorne Manacement. By 


M. Powis Bale, M.Inst.C.E. Second 
ag (Crosby Lockwood & _ Son. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tue Writers’ aNp Artists’ Year Boox : 
1906. (Adam & Charles Black. 1s.) 


——__-_+--—_-— 
Correspondence, 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

Sir,—In the report of my lecture at the Royal 
Academy on the 8th, which you have kindly 
sent me, I notice that you comment on the 
inconvenience caused by there being no lantern. 
May I be allowed to say that the responsibility 
in this matter rests with me, and not with the 
management of the Royal Academy ? 

I had to make the necessary arrangements, and 
had done so, but unfortunately the lantern was 
sent by mistake to one of the other societies at 
Burlington House, and we waited for it in vain. 
Hence the delay, ete., which I very much regret. 

GEORGE CLAUSEN. 








APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
Sir,—The letter from the President of the 
District Surveyors’ Association to the London 
County Council, published ,in your last issue, is 
of interest, and presents an opportunity for the 
consideration of other points in addition to those 
referred to in the letter in question, 
_ It is a well-known fact to architects practising 
in the London area that the London County 
Vouncil has for some considerable time past been 
reducing the position of the District Surveyor 
to that of a machine, 

Generally speaking, they are no longer allowed 
to think, and are prevented from applying their 
knowledge and experience to dealing on their 
own responsibility with the various and many 
points that arise from time to time due to the 
inconsistent provisions in the Building Act— 
points that in very many cases should be left to 
the architect to settle, + 
‘ al it is the intention of the London County 
en that without exception the District 
‘ish PS Ste to see that the Act is carried out 
with all its inconsistences, it is simply a waste 
=< ratepayers’ money to have such experienced 
annum ~ ) oXperienced men at about 250i. per 
= ‘m could do the work just as well, and the 
ees now charged could be much reduced, As 
matters Stand at present many things have to 
and... im™Ply because it happens to be the “law,” 
- ea because it adds in any way to the better 
ag traction or safety of the work or building, 
>a most cases is o to all rules of common 
cj,» And last, but not least, the unfortunate 

li 7 a8 to pay for this state of affairs, 
aK would be much better if some arrangement 
vas made that in cases where architects lodged 
drawings with the Council, and the drawings having 
fon 11 Pp Proved by them, it would not be necessary 
he wo Surveyor to superintend the works, but 
“% would have only to make a final visit to satisfy 
 ~ouncil that the approved drawings had not 


been de * 
eparted f : . 
be charged, rom, for which a small fee might 


. s ‘or 2 
at his disposal to atten page ee aaa ware Leger 





rig 


the “speculating” builder, where he would be 
more usefully employed. 

I do not suppose for one moment that the 
Council would venture to dispute the fact that 
the architects practising in mde are just as 
able to carry out their duties without super- 
vision by the District Surveyor as with it, 

The arrangement I have suggested above has 
been the practice in Scotland for over 300 years, 
and is administered by the Guild Court, It deals 
with all questions relating to a building, so that 
when the certificate to proceed has been granted 
nothing can prevent the works being completed 


provided the regulations and approved drawings | this 


are not to any extent departed from. 

London on account of its size uires more 
than most places a clear, simple, but thorough 
system ; instead we have the overlapping of Acts 
dealing with building, light and air, and sanitary 
matters—a state of affairs that it would be difficult 
to find equalled elsewhere. An ARCHITECT. 





INDEXES OR INDICES? 

Sim,—Referring to the query in your a ia- 
tive notice of Vol. IT, of the“ denice Lane 
sage ag and Review,”’ my authority for “indexes ”’ 
is Dr, Morris, who at page 77 of his “‘ Historical 
English Grammar” (Second Edition, 1875) says :— 
“* Foreign words when naturalised form their plural 
in the ordinary English way, as indexes, memor- 
andums, automatons, focuses, beaus, etc.”” He 
goes on to say that “Some of these have two 
plurals with different meanings, as indexes and 
indices,”” but he does not state the difference in 
meaning. Webster, however, while allowing the 
use of both plurals, makes the use of “‘ indices ” 
imperative for “the figures or letters (in arith- 
metic and algebra) which show the power or root 
of a quantity.” 

erring to the plans and photographs, these 
are, of course, the special feature of the Reports, 
and, as pointed out in the introduction to the 
first volume, they are reproduced from the 
dcawings actually “put in” at the trial. It 
will be well, however, to make this possibly a 
little clearer in future numbers by a note to each 
illustration, 

Your remarks as to review matter are noted 
with thanks and will be well considered. The 
aim is in the direction you indicate. 

ArtTuurR Crow. 

*,* We agree with Dr. Morris and Mr, Crow, 
that “‘ Index ”’ is a naturalised English word and 
forms its plural accordingly. The query inserted 
by the reviewer escaped the Editor’s notice, or it 
would have been deleted, We find, however, 
that some English dictionaries of repute give it 
as optional, “indexes” or “indices”; but we 
think “indexes” should be accepted as the 
proper form, regarding “index” as an accepted 
English word,— Eb. 


—_ <4 


The Student’s Column. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL METHODS AND 
USEFUL DATA FOR ARCHITECTS.—IIL. 


Numbers, Notation, and Numeration. 


BS RITHMETIC may be briefly defined 
as the science of numbers, and is 
sometimes considered to be divisible 

=e) into two branches: theoretical or 
abstract arithmetic, dealing with systems of 
notation and rules of computation, and practical 
arithmetic, devoted to methods of employing 
computations in science, art, and trade. It is 
very difficult, however, to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the science. 
Numbers. 

A number was formerly considered as a 
quantity comprising two or more wnits. Accord- 
ing to this definition, which is accepted by 
Euclid, the figure or numeral 1 is not a number. 

The view of Ramus, which is generally adopted 
in arithmetic, is that 1 constitutes lowest 
number. Modern mathematicians, however, 
treat 0 as a number, this being the starting- 
point of positive and of negative reckoning. 

In a restricted sense t 1 certainly 
stands for the lowest whole number and signifies 
unity. Hence it is the lowest whole number 
that can be divided or multiplied by itself or 
any other whoie number. all numerical 
systems appear to have originated from the 
practice of counting on the fingers, 1 is obviously 
the first digit, and can be termed quite correctly 
the first numeral. 

Digital calculations still come natural to 
children, and grown up ple cannot always 
avoid the tendency to make the rs of some 
service in the same way. But maticians 
who are able to detach their attention from 
physical aids to intellectual exercises are quite 

ht in considering 0 as a number, although it 














cannot be defined as a digit. In a wide sense 0 
can be taken as a number. 

When standing alone 0 has no value. It is 
then neutral, may be written + 0. But if 
placed at the right hand of another numeral it 
possesses a positive value, and clearly has o 
right to be included in the ascending series 
+0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, ete. 

As the starting-point of positive reckoning 0 
is distinctly significant. us the equations 
0+1=1, 0+6=6 mean that 1 and 6 
respectively have been added to 0, and give 
is numeral a real position under the ordinary 
rules of addition. Similarly, the equations 
1— 1 = 0,6 — 6 = 0 show that the numeral 
comes under the rules of subtraction. 

In digital calculations 0 is the value denoted 
when no are held up. and by freeing the 
mind from the idea that arithmetic has a materia} 
or corporeal basis it is not difficult to conceive 
negative or minus values, corresponding to a 
state of less than no fingers. 

Consequently 0 is the starting-point of nega- 
tive reckoning and can be properly included in 
the descending series — 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, ete. 

So, to use a simile, 0 may be likened to the 
fulcrum of a double lever, one arm of which is 
formed by an infinite series of positive numbers, 
and the other arm by an infinite series of negative 
numbers. 

To proceed a stage further, it was not difficult 
for men in the early days of arithmetic to catch 
the idea that a finger was divisible into parts. 
Customs prevailing in those times were quite 
capable iF ccnmeing the physical possibility, 
and the reasoning capacity of man was no doubt 
quite equal to the conception of fractional 
parts of a digit. In the present day we have 
passed far beyond the stage of regarding a digit 
as the sum of three joints or parts, and know 
that the number of fractions into which it may 
be divided is infinite. Hence an interminable 
number of values exists between 0 and 1, 
showing still more clearly that the former and 
not the latter figure is the starting-point. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said above, 
the figure 1, as the lowest whole number, must 
be considered for some purposes as the starting- 
point. 

In support of this view we have the fact that 
0 multiplied by any number or any number 
multiplied by 0 is not increased in value. Thus 
0 x 10,000,000 = 0. Similarly, 0 divided by 
any number, or any number divided by 0, is not 


‘ < 0 om 
peng - gag Thus 10,000,000 = 0, and 
also a = 10,000,000. 


If the abstract mathematical idea of treating 
0 as a number were universally applicable to 
arithmetic, we might argue that as 

53 x0=3x0.,50=3 
which, in accordance with the classical remark 
of Euclid, is absurd. 

Notation and Numeration. 

Notation is the expression of numbers by 
characters, and numeration the reading of the 
characters so written. 

The system of notation in general use is 
founded upon the radix 10, the decimal basis 
having originated in all probability from the 
method of reckoning by the fingers. There is 
no reason, however, why any other scale should 
not be used. As a matter of fact, the duo- 
decimal scale would be preferable for some 
reasons, since the radix 12 is capable of more 
complete resolution than the decimal radix, and 
the duodecimal system is found convenient in 
certain calculations which have frequently to 
be made by architects, builders, and others. 

Confining attention for the present to decimal 
notation, we find that the nine digits 1 to 9 
together with the cipher 0 enable us to make one 
group of 10, that groups of 10 can be assembled 
until 100 is reached, that groups of 100 may be 
put together until their sum is 1,000, and that 
the process of grouping can be continued ad 
infinitum in units of 10 or multiples of 10 as may 


be rred. 
h digit has two values a to 
circumstances ; the first an absolute the 
second a relative value. 

The absolute value indicates the number of 


units expressed and is rag as, ae Thus 5 


always means five, although the may serve 
to denote 5 units, 5 tens, 5 hundreds, and so on. 

The relative value depends upon the order of 
the units indicated and u nature of the 


unit of comparison, which may refer to tens, 
hundreds, or any other rr + or multiples of 10. 
The various multiples of 10 are too well kno wn 
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in themselves to require enumeration here, but 
as the interpretation of some of them is not 
the same in all countries we give in Table I. 
the British, American, and Continental readi 

of : og multiples or powers of 10 from 10° 
to : 


number into itself a specified number of times, 
the number of ciphers following the figure 1 
in _ power of 10 is denoted by the index 


ro 1% = 1, 10' = 10, 10 = 100, 10° = 1,000, 
and so on. 





# long succession of ciphers. For instance, it is 
far more economical to indicate a thousand 
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As a power is the result of multiplying a 


at the right hand of the number itself. 


The uses of powers will be discussed later, but 
at the present juncture we may note the con- 
venience of denoting large multiples of 10 by 
the aid of an index, instead of having to write 


million by the expression 10° than b 
1,000,000,000. . 


Tasie I.—Somz Powers or TEN aND THEIR 


DESIGNATIONS. 
Power | Power of ws United States 
Wh British Empire. and 

of Ten. Million. P Continent. 
10° - one cne 
10! ~ ten ten 
10? —_ bundred hundred 
10° _ thousand thousand 
10° 1,000,000° mill‘ou million 
10° aa 1,000 million billion 
10°? 1,000,000" billion trillion 
10°5 _ 1,000 billion quadrillion 
10°* 1,000,000" trillion quintiltion 
107? — 1,000 trillion sextillion 
10°* 1,000,000* quadrillion septill on 
10?" ~- 1,000 quadrillion octillion 
19"° 1,000 000" quintillion noniilion 
10°? o 1,000 quint lion decillion 
10°° 1,000,000° sextillion -~ 
10*? 1,000,000" sentillion _ 
10** 1,000,000" octillion — 
10** 1,000,000" nonillion oe 
19*° 1,000,000 *° decillion _ 





This table shows that a very serious dis- 
crepancy exists between the British system of 
numeration and that adopted on the Continent 
and followed in the United States. Our own 
system is derived from that of the Italians, who 

ssessed two methods of numeration for the 
igher multiples, one ing by powers of a 
million and the other by powers of a thousand. 
It appears that the French confused the two 
methods of procedure, and in adopting the 
system of counting by thousands a the 
names properly belonging to powers of a million. 

Consequently so much confusion has arisen that 
words denoting numbers higher than a million 
are rarely used in the present day. 

In writing numbers of more than three figures 
it is usual in this country to employ a comma 
at the left of each group of three figures, thus : 
10,000,000, for the pur of assisting the eye in 
reading the values. bn the Continent and in 
America it is the general, but not universal, 
practice to ae with a separating stop and 
to arrange the figures thus: 10000000 or 
10 000 000. 

The comma is sometimes employed on the 
Continent in accordance with British custom, 
but unfortunately it is also used as a decimal 
point. This is a most inconvenient arrange- 
ment, and one exceedingly apt to cause serious 
misconception on the part of British and 
American readers of mtinental technical 
literature. 

For example, the length 1-875 metres is fre- 
quently written or printed on the Continent 

1,875 metres, which, of course, is a very different 
thing. In France, the rational use of the full 
stop and comma is now being introduced, but 
in Germany the comma is still generally em- 
ployed as a decimal point. The result is that 
considerable discrimination has to be exercised 
by those who read books and periodicals pub- 
lished abroad. 

One great convenience of the decimal system 
of notation is the facility it affords for the divi- 
sion of numbers by moving the decimal point 
from its understood position at the right ie d 
of a whole number to any other position. For 
example 1,000° + 100 = 10°00. 

Similarly any number can be multiplied by 
adding ciphers at the right hand with a corre- 
sponding movement of the decimal point, as 

10° x 100 = 1,000. The same operation can 
be performed with mized numbers or those con- 
sisting of a whole number and a decimal fraction. 
Thus 105-62 x 10 = 1,056°2. 

People have become so accustomed to the 


calculations can also be performed to any scale 
of notation. 
Any radix other than 10 might have been 
adopted, as, for instance, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 
or 12, corresponding with the binary, ternary, 
» quinary, senary, septenary, octary, 
nonary, undecenary, and , or duo- 
decimal systems of notation. 
Of these the duodecimal system is used to a 
certain extent in our own 7 owing to the 
fact that 12 inches are contained in 1 foot and 
12 pence in 1 shilling. But to suit the scale for 
employment in a general way it would be 
requisite to assign new symbols for the numbers 
10 and 11 so as to avoid confusion. This will 
be made clear by inspection of Table II., com- 
paring the decimal and duodecimal numbers up 
to 12 in each case. 


Taste II.—Comparrson or DxcrmaL AND 
Dvoprcma. SCALES UP To 12. 





Decimal System. | Duodecimal System. 
lei ! l= 
2= 2 2= 23 
83= 3 8= 3 
4= 4 4= 4 
5 = 3 § = § 
6 = 6 6= 6 
a7 Y= 7 
8S= 8 8= 8 
Ga 9 9= 9 
10 = «1 x 10) (10) = (10) 
ll = (1 x 10) +1 (il) = (11) 
12 = (1 x 10) +2 w=(1x W 
~ _ ll = (1 x 12) +1 
a os 12 = (1 x 12) +2 


When we write 1 ft. 11 in., 1’ 11’, or Is. Ld. 
there is no difficulty or confusion. But to write 
111 as an expression for (1 x 12) + 11 would 
be misleading, for that is the proper way of 
denoting (11 x 12) + 1; and to write 1 (11) for 
(1 x 12) + 11 would be clumsy. Hence the 
need for new symbols in the duodecimal system. 

The application of duodecimals to archi- 
tectural practice will be discussed later, and for 
the present we shall leave the subject after 
giving some illustrations showing the manner 
in which the system is applied under the four 
simple rules of arithmetic. 

zample (1).—Find the sum of 9 and 7 and 
express the result in duodecimal notation. 

When the two numbers are taken together 
they evidently contain 1 unit of twelve and 4 

rimary units or (9 +7) =(1 x 12) +4. 

ence the answer is 14. 

The process is analogous to that performed 
when we add 9 in. and 7 in. Then, as above 
(9 + 7) =(1 x 12) + 4, and the answer is 
written 1 ft. 4 in. 

Example (2).—Find the difference of 25 and 18 
and express the result in duodecimal notation. 

Remembering that 25 = (2 x 12) + 5, and 
18 = (1 x 12) + 8, it is clear that we must 
borrow from the second place of 25, 1 unit of 12, 
add this to the 5 in the first place of the same 
number, and then subtract 8, leaving 9, which 
is the difference required. 

The procedure is practically the same as that 
followed in finding the value of 2 ft. 5 in. — 
1 ft. 8 in. = 9 in. 

Example (3).—Find the product of 9 x 8 and 
express the result in duodecimal notation. 

The product of the two figures includes 
6 units of 12 and 0 as remainder, or (9 x 8) = 
(6 x 12) +0. Hence the answer is written 
60, whereby the proper relative value of 6 is 
given. 

This process is practically the same as 
that involved in the multiplication of 9 pence 
by 8, stating the answer in shillings, or 
9d. x 8) = 6s. Od. 

Example (4).—Find the quotient of 24 + 4 
and express the answer in duodecimal notation. 

Here 24 = (2 x 12) + 4, and four divided 
into this gives 7 with no remainder. Hence the 
required Lapse is 7. 

A parallel case is afforded by dividing 4 into 
2 ft. 4in. = 7 in. 

Two simple but useful rules arising out of 
duodecimal notation are :— 

(1) Shillings foot = pence per inch. 

(2) Shillings per dozen = pence per unit. 

—--}-e—____—. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr, Jonn Warker.—We have to record the 
death of Mr, John Walker, of the firm of Messrs, 
Walker & Slater, builders, of Derby. Deceased, 
who had undergone a long illness, passed away 
at his residence, Uttoxeter-road, at the age of 
sixty-four, The late Mr, Walker became a repre- 





decimal system that it is not obvious to all that 


sentative of Friar-gate Ward in the Town Council 
in 1895, and retired last year, 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Facrory, Epinsurca.—Among those who 
received warrants at the Edinburgh Dean oj 
Guild Court on the 11th inst, was the publishiny 
firm of Measrs, Thos. Nelson & Sons for a factory 
and warehouse at Parkside Works, Dalkeith. 
road, Edinburgh, This is to be a large addition 
in the rear of the present works of the firm, and 
the building will be the first in Edinburgh to be 
constructed on the Hennebique’s system of 
ferro-concrete, It will be made entirely of steoc! 
rods encased in concrete—walls, roofs, pillars 
and beams, The architects are Messrs, Cousin, 
Ormiston, & Taylor,——Scotsman. 

Liprary, WrexHamM.—On the Ist inst. the 
Mayoress of Wrexham laid the foundation-stone 
of a new li for the borough. The architect 
is Mr, Vernon Hodge, and the builder Mr. George 
Rowley, of Gresford. : 

Puantrx Insurance Company’s Orrices, 
Lerps.—In 1903 the Phcenix Insurance Company 
pb gre a valuable site in South Parade, 


for their pro new offices ; the existing 
buildings were ed down and a new building 
has been erected by the Phcenix Company which 


not only gives accommodation for their own use 
but also provides several suites of offices for 
letting-off purposes, The new block faces South 
Parade and its back elevation faces Bedford- 
street. In addition to the basement it rises to a 
height of four stories and is crowned with a 
Mansard roof. The suite of offices occupied by 
the Phoenix Caney is situated on the ground 
floor of the front block and comprises a large 
general office, secretary’s private office, and type- 
writer’s office. The remainder of the building in 
the front and back blocks is planned to accommo- 
date ten suites of offices with all requisite lavatory 
accommodation fitted up with the most recent 
type of sanitary fittings. The front elevation 
and return side is faced with stone from the 
Cullingworth quarries, the eastern side with 
white glazed brickwork and the back elevation 
fronting to Bedford-street with red pressed bricks. 
The roof is covered with green slates from the 
Tilberthwaite quarries. Glazed brickwork and 
tiles have been used largely in the interior of the 
building, the former supplied by the Leeds Fire- 
clay Company, and the latter by Mr. Alfred White- 
head, of Leeds. The whole of the walls of the 
Phoenix suite of offices are lined with tiles of a 
deep tone of ivory white, and all corridors and 
staircases are provided with — glazed 
tile dadoes, 5 ft. in height. In addition to a 
wide staircase of concrete steps provided by the 
Granolithic Company, a passenger lift, Messrs. 
Waygood & Co.’s make, gives access to the 
various floors, The contractors for the building 
are as follows :—Basement work, Messrs, Chas. 
Myers & Sons; mason, brick, carpenter, and 
joiner, Messrs. Henry Atkinson & Sons ; eer 
and glazier, Messrs. Thos, Story & Co. ; plasterer, 
Mr, T, Moore ; iron and steel, Mr, Leon a ; 
. J, Season ; painter, Mr. Fred Jackson 
(all of Leeds). The electric light is fixed by 
Messrs, John Collier & Co, (Manchester), The 
wood and stone carving have been executed by 
Messrs. Smithson & Wallis (Leeds); the iron 
— and grille over entrance, by Mr. Nelson 
wson (Chiswick); bronze cartouches, electric 
light fittings, etc., by The Bromsgrove Guild of 
Handicraft ; stained and leaded glass, by Messrs. 
—_ & Co, (Leeds); and plaster enrichments of 
ceilings by Mr. G. P, Bankart. The heating 
system is by Messrs. W. Richardson & Co. 
(Darlington), The fittings and furniture in the 
Phenix suite of rooms have been specially 
designed by the architect. They are carried out 
in polished teak and stained ished Kauri 
pine, and have been executed by Messrs. T. Hors- 
man & Co. (Leeds). Messrs. Elgood & Co, have 
pes, ae locks and ironmongery, The new 
building, which is in the Renaissance style, 
has been erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. William oe of Leeds. 
Mr. W. H. Tarran has been the clerk of works. 
The total cost of the structure, including the 
fittings, but exclusive of the site, will amount to 
upwards of 11,0007, 

Tae Wootwicn Town Hatt.—The new Town 
Hall for Woolwich, which was opened on the 
13th inst., is situated in the centre of Woolwich, 
in the vicinity of a group of public buildings, 
including the Polytechnic, the Public Library, 
the Police and County Courts, and the Public 
Baths. The princi facade in Wellington- 
street is 114 ft. long, and the facade in Upper 
Market-stieet 230 ft. long. Around the centre! 
hall, which runs up through two stories, the whole 
of the official departments are grouped together 
with the Council suite and the suite of Committee 
rooms. On the ground floor are the Borough 
Engineer, the Medical Officer of Health, tho 
Borough Treasurer, and the Electrical Engineer, 





the accommodation of each d ment being 
supplemented by an equal num of rooms in 
the basement, Ascending the principal staircase 


at the end of the hall a gallery is reached which 
leads to the suites of principal rooms and the 
Town Clerk’s department. The Council suite 
includes the Council chamber, the members’ 





ante-room, and lavatory, all intercommunicating, 
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ing i form of a Greek cross 
the chamber being +2 the 
surmounted by & dome. It vides seating 
accommodation for fifty-six mem oy ae public 
gallery forsixty persons. Line at Committee 
roomn is @ domed apartment vided from the 
two adjoining committee rooms by movable 
screens, By the raising of the dividing screens 
by means of a simple contrivance this 
suite of committee-rooms is transformed into a 
reception-room 60 ft, long by 30 ft. wide, suitable 
for mayoral and other functions, Adjoining the 
committee suite 18 the Mayor’s reception-room 
and communicating with both is @ service-room 
with an electric lift to the kitchen in the basement. 
at the corner of the building is the 





elections can 4 
room is the Town Clerk’s met 
occupies the whole h of the building on the 
first floor, suppl | by rooms on the ground 
floor and further rooms in the basement. At the 
back of the official portion of the building is 
placed the public hall, so d that it may be 
used in conjunction with the Town Hall or entirely 
shut off for public Ping, ome The warming and 
ventilation is on Plenum system, In the 
centre of the entrance-hall is a statue of Queen 
Victoria by Mr. Pomeroy, The interior of the 
council-room is — — ee ange 
work, and the i lurnishing of the 
room are in po ea ak _ The windows of the 
committee suite overloo Wellington-street 
are filled with stained glass illustrating historical 
subjects, In the design of the Public Hall, which 
accommodates an audience of 750 and a chorus on 
the platform of 100, an endeavour has been made 
to overcome the disadvantage in the customary 
long hall of the distance of the back rows of seats 
from the performers on the stage, and by the 
adoption of the Greek cross arrangement it is 
claimed that the whole of the audience is well 
concentrated round the stage so that all persons 
have an equal opportunity of hearing and seeing 
the performance. Three of the large windows of 
the hall are filled with stained-glass windows 
commemorating three distinguished natives of 
Woolwich, viz., Lovelace, Maudslay, and Gordon. 
Mr. Brumwell Thomas is the architect. The 
stained glass is the work of Mr. Geoffrey Webb 
in consultation with the architect and Mr. W. T. 
Vincent, the President of the Woolwich Anti- 
quarian Society, The wood carving and the 
external stone carving is the work of Messrs, 
Martyn (Cheltenham) ; the modelling of the plaster 
enrichments of the principal rooms is the work of 
the Bromsgrove Guild (Worcester), and the bronze 
electroliers are by Messrs, Singer (Frome, Somer- 
set). The further list of firms employed in the 
building is as follows :—General building contract, 
Messrs. J. E, Johnson & Sons (Leicester) ; heating 
and ventilation, Messrs, Jeffreys (Westminster) ; 
electrical work, the Borough Electricity Depart- 
ment ; decorative plaster, Messrs, Tanner (Liver- 
pool) ; wrought ironwork, Messrs, Starkie Gardner 
(Lambeth) and the Bromsgrove build; marble 
work, Messrs, Farmer & Brindley (Westminster) ; 
locks, ete., Messrs, Gibbons (Wolverhampton) ; 
mosaic work, Messrs, Simpson ; Casements and 
lead glazing, Messrs. Hope (Birmingham) ; strong 
room doors, Mesars. Tann ; safes, Messrs. Ratner ; 
grates, the Well Fire Company; lightning 
conductors, Messrs. J. W. Gray & Son ; clock in 
tower, Messrs, Smith (Derby) ; electrical clocks, 
the Magneta Company ; fire alarms, the Pearson 
Fire Alarm Co, ; fire appliances, Messrs, Merry- 
weather (Greenwich) ; council chamber fittings, 
Messrs. H, H. Martyn & Co, (Cheltenham) ; 
committee suite fittings, Messrs. Hampton & 
Sons; furnishing, Messrs, Hampton & Sons, 
Waring & Gillow, Shoolbreds, and Martyas 
(Cheltenham), 
—_—-—-_->-e—__— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCE- 
MENT.—Mesers, Andrew Brown & Co., 110, 
Cannon-street, E.C., have been appointed the 
Lond n and district agents for Messrs. Vaughan 
& Son (West Gorton, Manchester), makers of 
electr ically-driven cranes, 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION StrupENTs’ 
Concert,—The Second Annual Smoking Concert 
of Architectural Association Students takes 
= = February 2, at the Gaiety Restaurant. 

18 tickets are 2s. 6d. each, and any surplus is 
to be #iven to the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
and towards the foundation of an Architectural 
Association Musical and Dramatic Society. 
¢./8¢0W ARCHITECTURAL = TRAVELLING 
Gla 'ARSHIPS.—A meeting of the Council of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, who, along with 
Mr. John Shields, are the trustees for the Alex- 
an‘ Thomson Travelling Studentship, was held 
in ‘oo 11th inst., when the first prize was awarded 
Mr. James Whitelaw, Loancroft, Uddingston, 
aid the second to Mr. F. M. Craik, 136, Stanmore- 
road, Glasgow, The prizes are 601, and 201 
Tespe ti ely, . . 
f Beororp Burepgrs’ Assoctation.—The Bed- 
da, Puilders’ Association held their annual 
a to the Central Restaurant, Bedford, 

‘'y, when Mr, Richard Black occupied the 








chair, The loyal toast having been honoured, 

The Mayor and er og ” was a 2g by 
Mr. Chas, Negus, Mayor responded, and 
said it was thirty-eight years ago since he started 
for himself in the buil trade, and he remem- 
bered the first builders’ dinner twenty-three 
years ago. The annual dinner fell for 
oo years, a a The Mayor 

commen upon t Yi ve- 
ments, and low valee of the rit nt i Valentine 
in responding, referred to the work of the Build- 
ings Committee, who, he said, were always 
eens to see plenty of plans, The trade had 

under a cloud in Bedford and most other 
places, but those before him did not look very 
doleful, and they would pull through. Let the 

: get out eapad same novel ideas, and some- 
thing attractive to induce people to come, and the 
Corporation would maintain the good character 
of the town for good sanitation. a Longhurst 
said the Corporation, he was sure, would do their 
best to further the interests of the town, and the 
building trade in icular, The Rev. W. P. 
Beckett, in proposing “Success and Prosperity 
to the Bedford Builders’ Association,” said the 
builders had had to contend with shortness of 
money, keen competition, and the water scare. 
Another bugbear was the Workmen’s Com - 
tion Act. ey could hardly leave a job without 
being afraid some man would tumble off a scaffold, 
with the result that the builder, who would 
otherwise be doing well, would have to put his 
hands into his pockets, As the Builders’ ia- 
tion was well represented on the Corporation, and 
had considerable power, he hoped would 
keep the rates low without losing efficiency, 
He thought there should be a more equitable 
agreement between landlord and tenant. The 
Bedford tenants were not at all his ideal, They 
stayed for only a short time, and at the end of 
three or four years the landlord had to spend a 
year’s rent in doing the house up again. The 
builders might very well arrange with the house- 
agents to draw up an agreement more in accord- 
ance with the practice in London, He had seen 
lately houses sold at a price which should yield 
a 10 per cent, rental, but it would be whittled 
down in the long-run to about 3 per cent. by 
repairs, etc., whereas in other parts of the country 
a 6 per cent. rental was considered fair. The 
Chairman replied, and said that in 1904 the 
number of plans passed by the Council was 105, 
including 52 new houses, but in 1905 there were 
numerous plans, including 119 houses, He 
with Mr, kett that a fresh tenancy agreement 
was needed, but it could only be got by united 
effort. The least they could expect to spend 
on a three years’ letting was a year’s rent. Mr. 
J. Rowlands, in proposing “‘ The Town and Trade 
of Bedford,” referred to improvements carried 
out in the town during his twenty-three years’ 
residence, He thought the introduction of works 
employing skilled labour should be encouraged, 
but they did not want to turn Bedford into a 
little bit of black country. Mr. J. P. White 
having referred to the depression of the last two 
years, spoke ny of the prospects. He 
said there were 7,341 inhabited houses, against 
5,946 ten years ago. There were not so many 
empty houses by a long way as there had been. 

Cuancet Screen, Parish Cuurcu, Metron 
Mowsray.—A chancel screen has just been 

laced in Melton Church at a cost of about 600V, 

e screen. was designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, 
and the work has carried out by Messrs. 
Thompson, of Peterborough. 

Raripy Bripez Enrecrion.—A remarkably 
expeditious engineering © tion was effected at 
Beckenham on Saturday by the erection of a 
railway girder bridge in less t a single day. 
The bridge is on the line between Norwood and 
Beckenham Junctions, joining the South-Eastern 
and Chatham and the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railways. For some a ee the 
condition of the old bridge has been that it 
became evident the structure would have to be 

and, while the new steel girders were 
being p , it was shored up so as to avoid 
the risk of any mishap. On Saturday the 
members of the new bri were delivered and 
assembled on the site, and in the evening of the 
same day, after traffic had ceased, the super- 
structure of the —- _ oe Soe = the 
iers were ee new 
viediere, These were placed position by 
means of two large cranes, and by Sunday after- 
noon the bridge was 7 for the x orgy hs 
the permanent way, which was completed in e 
for the resumption of traffic on Monday. 

Arcuirects’ Benevotent Socrery.—The 
President of the Architects’ Benevolent Soci of 
(Mr, John Belcher, A.R.A.) has received a 
from Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke towards the 
5001, which it is hoped may be raised in accord- 
ance with the terms of Mr. Walter Emden’s offer 
of 502, if nine other gentlemen contribute a like 
sum, So far, inetng I. Emden, there have 
been four responses to thi ‘ 

An Arcutrecr M.P.—Mr. John Edward 
Sears, the new member of Parliament for Chelten- 
ham, is the son of the late Rev. James Sears, 
for nearly twentv-five years minister of the 
Cottage Green Church, Camberwell, He is a 








Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and he became a member of the London 
County Council in 1901, and at the present time 
is Chairman of the Housing Committee. 


Legal. 


DISPUTE AS TO A BUILDING ESTATE. 

An application was made to Mr. Justice 
Swinfen y on the 16th inst. in connexion 
with an action by the executors of the late Dr. 
Gurney, of Gosforth, against Messrs, Packman & 
Sons, Ltd., of Blackpool. 

Counsel stated that the plaintiffs entered into a 
contract with the defendants for the sale to them 
of the residential estate of Rosewith, at Gosforth, 
in September last. The purchase was to have 
been effected by November 11, but despite 
constant applications the defendants had not yet 
completed the contract. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the defendants were not entitled to 
have possession, they had trespassed on the 
premises by putting a ock on the entrance- 
gate, by removing turf from the lawn, and by 
putting up a notice that the trees on the estate 
were for sale, and inviting tenders. If the 
purchase was not completed very serious damage 
would be done to the property as a resi- 
dential estate. The defendants, who had paid 
1,3002, out of 13,0001., which was the ll 








ce, were buying the property simply as a 
uilding estate, and had put raatine ialentiog 
that they were prepared to sell plots of the land 
for that purpose, He asked for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from committing the acts 
complained of until next motion day. 

His lordship granted the application, with 
liberty to serve the defendants with notice of 
motion for the 19th inst. 





CONVERTING A BUILDING. 

At the Stratford Police Court on Saturday last 
week the justices gave their decision in a case in 
which Ernest F. Selby, a builder, of Hartley-road, 
Leytonstone, was summoned by the Wanstead 
Urban District Council that during August, 1905, 
he caused to be converted into more than one 
dwelling-house a building known as “ Caufield,” 
Herman-hill, originally constructed as one 
dwelling-house, and refused to send to the Council 
plans and sections of every floor of such building, 
contrary to sect, 90 of the Council's by-laws, 

At the hearing of the case it was contended 
by Mr. Mallinson for Mr. Selby that the by-law 
was bad, because it had not yet been sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board, and there was 
uncertainty as to the meaning of it. The altera- 
tions carried out did not, it was urged, involve 
any alteration to the exterior of the house, and 
the only thing done was to put up a partition 
inside the house, 

In giving the decision of the Bench, the Chair- 
man-said they found that By-law 90 was not bad 
for uncertainty, and, as a fact, Mr. Selby con- 
verted the building in question, which was 
originally constructed as one dwelling-house, into 
two dwelling-houses, The by-law also applied 
to a new building as defined by sect. 159 Hi the 
Public Health Act of 1875, and the Bench were 
of the opinion that that section had been 
infringed. The attention of the Court ought, 
however, to have been drawn to the case of Hal? 
and others v. Eastbourne Mayor, etc. 

A fine of 40s. and 4s. costs was imposed, and 
the Bench agreed to state a case.—Tribune. 


————_— oo 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 

19,903 of 1904.—A. R. Hussarp and R. Fray = 
Cooking Ranges. 

This relates to a cooking range in which a fire 
contained in a fire place is used for heating a hot 
plate placed above it upon which different 
cooking operations can be performed, and also 
for heating an annular horizontal boiler arranged 
above the fire place. According to the invention, 
two rectangular ovens, placed one above the 
other, are arranged at one side of and adjoining 
the cooking , the bottom of the u one 
being level with the hot plate above the and 
the escom of the one below reaching to the 
bottom of the range near the ground. 


27,362 of 1904.—C, E. Konic: Doors, Windows, 
and Shutters. 


This consists in connecting the stiles and rails 
of a window or door by means of tenons, which 
at the connection of the lower rail with the stiles 
are made to slope down to the outside, and which 
are covered by the whole thickness of the wood 
on the inner side by a shoulder which over- 
reaches the lower rail and slopes upwardly 
towards the outside, and in front and on the 
outer side by the sloping of the cheeks, for the 
purpose of preventing entry of water in the 
mortice, 


* Ail these applications in the stage in 
— aman ct Butts cpus ieee 
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28,032 of 1904.—G. 8. Marnew: Machines for 
Forming Compound Deals, 
This relates to a machine for assembling com- 
pound deals, and consists of a table provided 
— a — of guides on which is or are so gee 
a lower clamp or clamps and a series of upper 
clamps, said , Pa clamps and series of upper 
clamps being respectively adapted to be moved 
together to —— pieces of wood to build up 


a@ compound deal and to be moved a; to allow 
a fresh piece or pieces of wood to placed in 
position, 


3,120 of 1905.—M. J, Apams: Fire Placze. 


This relates to a fire place, and consists in the 
use of a fire brick so constructed that the lower 
= which is subject to damage by fire, may 
renewed without disturbing the upper portion, 
which is carried on brick or other support, 


3,978 of 1905.—R. Buiesstx: Electrical Alarm 
Contacts for Door Locks, 

This relates to an electrical alarm contact for 

door locks, consisting of a handle and cone or 

plug of insulating material provided with contacts 

on the outer end and a spring on the side of the 

cone, 


4,824 of 1905.—H. Lawrence : Fender and Ash 
Pan Fronts. 

This relates to a sheet metal fender or ash-pan 

front, having a quilled or twist-patterened 

ornamental length made integral with or fashioned 

from the metal of the said article. 


5,416 of 1905.—C. H. Wiurson: Windlasses. 


This relates to a windlass consisting of a pawl 
box preferably provided with only one pawl, said 
pawl being pivoted in the box and having a tail 
piece which projects outside the box, to which 
tail piece the rod from the pivoted cross-head of 
the windlass is connected. 


7,457 of 1905.—W. Orpaxer and J. H. OLDAKER : 
Window Casements. 

This relates to the method of opening and closing 
window casements by means of hinges sliding in 
the head, and sill channel and lever gear so fixed 
as to be wholly outside the head and sill channel 
of the casement, thereby preventing any cuttin 
away of the head, sill, or casement, which woul 
cause the casement to be more effectually rain 
and weather proof, and which opens outwardly 
with an aperture at the hinged side for cleaning. 


9,026 of 1905.—E. L. P. Davison: Grates for 
Stoves and Fire Places. 

This relates to domestic stoves and fire places 

having the ash grid or grate resting upon a frame 

and being capable of having a sliding or shuffling 

movement imparted to it within the fire grate, 


9,067 of 1905.—F. J. J. Grppons: Hinges for 
Doors or Windows. 

This relates to a butt-hinge for a door or window, 
comprising a tubular lining within the socket of 
each leaf, and a hinge pin adapted to fit the in- 
terior of both tubular linings, each tubular lining 
being enlarged at the end which butts against 
the other, and one tubular lining being adapted 
to be longitudinally displaced, an adjustable 
distance, relatively to the socket within which 
it fits. 


9,409 of 1905.—A. Rerp and A. HENDERSON : 
Disinfector or Fluid Disinfectant or Deodoriser 
Supplying Vessel for Flushing Cisterns and the 
like. 

This relates to a disinfector, comprising a con- 

tainer, a discharging tube, an air pipe, and an 

annulus or hollow ring having jet orifices therein 
from which the discharging tube and the air tube 
extend. 


9,591 of 1905.—F. W. Cross and R. Roveuron : 
Combined Window Fasteners and Draught 
Ezxcluders. 

This relates to a device forming a combined 

window fastener and draught excluder, which 

consists of a lateral bar with screw stem and 
operating thumb screw housed in the top bar of 
the lower window sash and adapted to be moved 
outward into a corresponding groove in the 

adjacent bottom bar of the upper sash in such a 

manner as to lock the sashes and prevent draught 

between these bars, 


14,288 of 1905-—F. D. Jacoss: Building 
Materials for Roofing and like purposes. 

This relates to a roofing material comprising a 
base or body portion consisting of a sheet of 
annealed steel and a protective layer of asbestos 
sheeting on each side of said piece, said asbestos 
being united to said base by a uniting material 
composed of rubber solution and asphalt, 


15,132 of 1905.—S. BroapsBent and A, STEPHENS 
and F. D, Jeavons : Chimney Pot or Top. 
This relates to a chimney pot or top of the kind 
in which an outer cover is supported over an 
inner pot or top in such a manner that the air or 
wind can enter through the bottom and pass up 
through tapered air passages between the inner 
pot and the cover, and consists in forming the 
square lower portion of the inner pot with claws 
or lugs at its corners to support an outer cover, 





and with inclined air admission conduits or aper- 
tures between the said claws or lugs. 


22,310 of 1905.—S, E. Pace : A Socket for Securing 
Bolts in Walla. 

This relates to a socket for securing bolts in walls, 

and consists of a bolt anchor section formed with 

@ plurality of interiorly transversely corrugated 

portions and a a. ng, Ae exteriorly corrugated 

ions, said portions being al y 5 
the exteriorly portions being of the 
greater diameter. 

2,626 of 1905.—J. Sourmerst: Receptacle or 
Vessel for Use in Supplying Disinfectant in a 
simple and Economical Manner to the Water 
Discharges or Flushes from Cisterns of Water- 
Closets and the like. 

This relates to a receptacle or vessel for eupplying 
disinfectant to water discharges from cisterns 0 
water-closets and the like, consisting of a bottle 
of glass or other non-porous material formed with 
an aperture or apertures on or near the shoulder 
of the bottle and with or without a perforated cap 
or stopper. 

13,164 of 1905.—J. Crampron: Interlocking 
and interchangeable Hollow Blocks for Break- 
waters and the like, and Means for Connecting 
them together. 

This relates to an interlocking and interchange- 
able hollow block having upon the exterior faces 
thereof projections in the form of dovetails, half 
dovetails, or squares, provided with ducts or 
grooves and ports or slots, by which the blocks 
may be connected together. 


17,602 of 1905.—J. Nissper: Construction of 
Composite Beams and Columns for Use in 
Connection with Fire-proof Building or other 
Fire-proof Constructional Work. 

This relates to a composite beam or column made 

up of two or more lengths of corrugated iron or 

steel, arranged to present a series of tubes or 
tubular formations communicating with each 
other, in conjunction with concrete filling. 


19,317 of 1905.—J. Nisset : Formation of Supports 
for Concrete Floors, Ceilings, and Walls, 
This relates to a fire-proof support for floorings, 
ceilings, or walls, and consists in the provision, 
in conjunction with an iron or steel support of 
corrugated section, of tie rods hesek in the 
depression of said beam and adapted to be sur- 
rounded by concrete or cement run in in semi- 


liquid form. 
eens, timemnnanet 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 9.—By REYNOLDS & Eason, 

Leytonstone.—Barclay-rd., f.g.r. 154., reversion 
in i WO. give ce aeekee Kad Ke4USaO KOC R £360 
Melford-rd., f.g.r. 162., reversion in 81} yrs... 390 

Mayville-rd., f.g. rents 327. 10s., reversion in 
SOMME TON Meck siccshciakscsnciaabueast 765 
Park Grove-rd., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 81 yrs, 489 

Upton Park.—190 and 192, Boleyn-rd., f., 
WE Bile 6562s vbessacees cckebiaeasends 410 

Holloway.—301, Camden-rd., u,t, 40} yrs., 
OO OE neo yee O ee a hs 510 

Bow.—213, Burdett-rd., u.t. 60% yrs., g.r. 62. 
OB. DU: gis 0 ckeacbeneka basa bakaaanvan 330 

85, 87, and 89, Turners-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., 
ts Bie BON, FOE: 5 i ese ckbs citadcnes 865 

Mile End.—29 to 43 (odd), Eric-st., u.t. 54 yrs., 
BS) I WS; TR Bia sinc hk bas hbe me 1 670 


January 10.—By Huanespon & Hixps. 
Wokingham, Berks, — “ Wiltshire Farm,” 
Bp OONUE Lag Pins nontdessdkasducinnceenss 2,870 


January 11—By Noxus & Nokes, 
Dulwich,—335, Lordship-la., u.t. 742 yrs., 
Rs Fis Fas Os ne rhein xanedebhccaase cc $15 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r, for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; ¢.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.rc. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs, for 
years; la. lane; st. for street; for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter, for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr, for 
grove ; b.h, for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 0, for 
Offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court, 


La 
> 


MEETINGS. 
Fripay, JANUARY 19, 

Architectural Association—Mr. F. Lynn Jenki 
oan Consideration of Sculpture de Architects.” 
-80 p.m. 
Applications ef the ‘Thorp of kincae Danae 

ions 0 ic 

Spectrosco opy.” 9 p.m. ie! = 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—(1) Discussion to 
be resumed and concluded on r on “ The Behaviour 
of Materials of Construction tn rt Pure Shear,” by Mr. 
E, G. Izod; (2) Mr. Robert A. Bruce on « Worm 
Contact.” 8 p.m, 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 
Builders’ Foremen's Association. — Twelfth 
dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, 6,30 om ay 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22, 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1 
deed of award of prizes and studenta Be for 1005-8 
8 


2) Papers on “ rk.” by Messrs. J, 
Wratten Fordham, and Walter Gilbert, 9 he 








Architectural Me, T. T. 
i 


Hoard 
x * gam vertising ing, and 


P TUESDAY, JaNvUARY 23, 
Royal Institute of Britioh Architects.— Annual Exhibit ic 
of Designs and mitted for the Institne 


eu 
and studentships, in the galery of the Alpine 
Millstreet, Condiutt-street, 10 a.m, to 8 an 
CT square Olds — first meeting and in 
to be held at the “ Restaurant, tc 


W. 6,30 pm. . 
Patton of Otel Barone cDiscowken ot Papers 
read at previous meeting, 8 p.m. 
Seshdy of Armee Dubos on” ten Pian 
_ 2 ae! on * tin 
Car g of 


Waste for p.m. 
Association,—Mr. J, M'Kessack 
on  aroniboctaeal Photography,” illustrated by lantern 


slides, 8 p.m, 
Society of Arte Roar ies ~§ ae Sil 
*, t 
Thom on ** Speed Electrie Machinery, with 
reference to Turbine Machines," II. 8 p.m, 
London Institution,—Me, Maurice N. Drocquer, M.A., 
on “ Legal mp Ry Unionism.” 6 p.m. 
nstitution of Engineers.—Mr, ¥. W. Carter, 
M.A., on ‘ Technical Considerations in Electric Railway 
Engineering. 


i 


i 


” 8 p.m. 
Pray, JANvaRY 
Junior Institution (Westminster Palace 
Honorary bers’ lecture of the 25th session, 


—_ mem 
“ Notes on Boiler Trials,” by Professor J. D. Cormack, 
BSc, 8 _ 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(Students’ meeting.) 


8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 
Junior Institution of Engineere.—Visit the engineering 


laboratories of University —— d which Pro- 
fessor Cormack will demonstrate somes of conduct- 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
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White ane 


sicbiab edi 20 0 » less than best. 
s. a. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... yard, delivered. 
eg cone 9 hee peetantuaias H 3: ” 
Best ‘ortlan ” peel 2% 0 ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 seston ” 
Notz.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............... lis. 0d, yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE, 
Batu Stonr—delivered on road wag- s. 4d. 
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STONE (continued), woop 
ous Sroxe—Robin Heo 4 Quality. Senna Wei e ain oe a = GLASS IN CRATES (ccntinued). 
uted Sheet, 15 0z................. ered 
dom blocks, 2 10 per.ttveube,deld.rly depot. White Ses and Peters £%4 £5. 4. ee OTe y* Resatheta teapiancaam 
Scappled randc Flesh waite dents, 30. | ll in. 1410 0 ...1510 0 4 Hartley's Rolled Pia ~ = 
¢ in, sawn two sides land it » ' Sin, by in. 18 10 0 “1410 0} & AD cerrvenee 2d. i 
ings to ~ (ie ee Eee roy eer rarer yng i664 meen oS ee en na: ” ” 
40 ft, super.) ‘iis ” Second white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1310 0 1410 0 ed and Oxford Rolled ~ | ™ ” 
dpa *~ sna 6 0 pa - ” dn Aa fer b oe ® SE eiecincne white .. 4d 
$ in. Sea ie a Weeb A ceisssaytereae 1610 0 2.90 0 0 ‘ 
(random #1868) Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 .. 10 0 
2 in. to 5 “random » 4 First, © 0 upwards, £ s. 4. 
pol Te aciveceneneeae 0 7 pe ae oe 00 ~ 020 
1) in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 =» ” Yellow Pine oddments i eee 033 
Harp Yorxr— Pine— r 2 
Scappled random blocks. 3 Operft.cube, ” Danaig and Stottin Duk Loge eae. tee 033 
in. sawn two sides land , per ft. cube ........ é 30... 03 6 025 
ie ae Cae a epee toee, ppors SEE SES gi i 
c fo) seeeeenennes “ * cu ea 
6 in. rubbed two sides - Sategret Oak Lap, ve ™ sup. as 22 10 5 
AittO -oeenssreessirensinriss ” ” inch... 008.9009 2110 0 
3 in. sawn twosides slabs | . eS OO eee ¢¢) = percwt. 0 6 6 
(random sizes) ...,-... ” ” Dry —Honduras, Ta- per barrel 112 0 
2 in. self-faced random | basco, per ft. super. as i 664... @&0 
ccecunadgnsesdscctsdeeee oe ” Belected, , per ft. super. pee Fes gio. 
aieatiel Bed) in |) an | Dey Ww . posaden Felis tie mage mere, i Se te r3 
pio’ (Hard blocks deld alnut, American, per 
rly. depot. super. as inch ..........cccueesenee 0010 .. 010 oo” ¢ 
» 6 in, sawn both WU, DUNN inscecscccecesecscesocece 1700 ... 2 012 6 
” ” i . 0 0 
sides landings 2 7 per ft.super.deld. Whitewood Planks, 010 0 
rly, depét. DUE Te MR ivecinscasssrsnervninsinetciss 040..05 0 
sown en te both Fioesing, ote sie 014 
sides mandom - by 7 ie. 3 , planed and ore ere: ‘= : 
ee, T ee ee ee cr ae 1 
«ste Owes s 1 in by ¥ in, yeiiow, planed and des 016 0 
_ acti ela aa 0140 ... 018 0 ,- 
SLATES. 1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and se 
Le Ins as iae Inger 8 5 & per 1000 of 1200 at r.a. | 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and a ee 140 
20x10 - sve headeiceedl ME Seen 012 0 ... OM 6 [= ¢ 
0x10 first quality,, 13 0 0 - 
o~ - ty 13 15 0 S ” <> matched. 6 de 0 b 0 ty ~ 
aro be tne Fort 6 ain. by 7 in. yellow, matched e 4. 
wnt oo $12 6 . ¥ and beaded or V-jointed beds. O11 0 ... O13 6 0 0 
2x10 best Eureka un- ce » O40... 018 0 010 0 
ass fading green... 15 17 6 i ie pad Aprasatie » 9109... OM S 
x ” oe , ” 
x10 : = 18 : v - Mi Be at 64. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
16x8 ” . ” 
20x 10 permanent green 11 12 6 «1 :s JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. NOTE.—The responsibility of signea articles, letters, 
18x10 y, ~ 912 6 ~ . In London, or delivered and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
16x8 ” ” 612 6 ” ”» Rolled Railway Vans, per ton. = lle Oe ejected 
Steel Joists, ordinary es e canno' eto return re, oe 
THES. sections ......... ee $15 0 .. 716 6 aes See ee Seer connote ee ten 
ae 43 0'por1000atrly. depst. | “Sections NN et ec eee ot for models or samples, sent to oF left a this 
ip and Valley tiles 3 7 per doz ” Steel Compound Stanchions .... 1017 6 ... 11 7 6 office, unless he has specially asked for them. 
J 4 and 000 wis Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- Letters or communications (beyond oer 
S pen'lies ” sections ee eee ee ae — have been duplicated for other journals are N 
. ” 0... 90 0 SIRED. 
6 per 1000 All communications must be authenticated 
0 “ 0 ... 8 0 O| nameand address of the sender whether for pu 
$ per tes ” tion or not. No notice can be of anonymous 
, 0 : =: London. po cageesome 
5 1 va 2s. d. e are com: to decline pointing out books and 
shire do. (Peakes) ore ie 51 9 per 1000 pa 2 ane et SONS ea + 8 10 0 giving 
Do. Cnasnsntet Ge, ssdagnied ot . , we merchant quality oo pag ees 6 nee to write an 
es NR oe iecceusausacn 4 OZ os a - or to execute or a drawing for is 
Valley tiles .......csc0ee a pt ss Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars 2 2 subject to the a the or dzaving. when 
Best . Mesut brand Mild Steel Bars............. . 9 0 0 | received, by the who retains the right to reject 
plats CRG sa soces es secccsans 48 0 per 1000 acietygs ot . 910 0] it if . The receipt by the author of a 
Best Ornamental tiles ......... SF gga = Galvanised 17 - proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
vib Ce OE ae 4 0 per doz us ”(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) per | open The Editor cannot undertake to 
Boat Vay 18 isos 3 8 Sheet Iron Black— articles offered for acceptance unless they are 
 Hartshill * * . Ordinary sizes to 20g. ............ 9100... — type-written. 
, tiles, sand- tao Lie 50 0 per 1000 “ a OU icincctines wWo. 0 hl All communications 
pe. poomes «. BRED Se i ” | ee woo. = matters should be addressed to EDITOR ; those 
Do = mental Oe ccc ” . 4, eid Sheet Tron, Gabveniond, flat, Sur ed quality— seluieg So Sopeetannente and oe oes y ba . 
1 D  cikedisipbouae per doz. a sizes, by 2 ft ness matters should THE 
alley tiles SC % i 8 ft. toWg. .......... cee 140 0 ... and not to the Editor. 2 
. WwoopD. wan te Se. and 24 g. a. : — 
vILDING Woop. At per standard. Oe oe | ae ~~ 
Deals ; best 3 in. by 11 in.and 4in, 2 Sheet Iron, Gatvanised ‘flat, eet, ae 
Dea. Gin. ror. BE Mh, ccsiscocsiunss n 18-10 % hie 5 ri % Ordinary sizes to 20 g. fle ys a. 10 : : =< TENDERS. 
sty by9 ........ ” ” 6 e. . ° _ 
Battens ag oe he in. by ? in. and eee am Oe) ok ee ee ae a should beep ger vrenedl tue patter,” od this — & 
OP i a by 7 im. andSin. 11 0 0 ... 12 0 0 onan i not later than 10 a.m, on Thursdays, ase 
ens ; best 24 by 6 and 8 by 6... 0 10 . less than ~ tosh aise, = = : soe publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
Dele; eoconds 0 FP hm br a HH met x 550... = announcement of Te | ean at hentia 
Battens : seconds..................... 010 0 not Sis St. by 2 ft. the Tender is stated, io meee: which th a 
2in. by 4 in. and 2 in, by 6 in, aa “asa * a 6 0 to 3 ft. 2 . and thicker ...... 11100. — Tender is under 100/., unless ia some cangatoan 
p Zu. by 4 in, and 2 in, by $ in... 810 0 .. 910 0 | Best Soft ae & 24g. oo 10 ; . - and for special reasons.) 7 
ore wren Phonan oe ee ee le ile oe A ee ee pee _ * Denotes accepted. Denotes iat 
lin. and 1} in. by 7 im. ..cccccseee 010 0 more than Cut Nails, 3'in. to 6 in. 910 0 .. 914 0 t provisionally accepted, 
tin. ee battens. (Under 3 in., "usual trade extras.) BOLSOVER.—For reconstructing sewage disposal 
Pir timber; best widal et Be Cae alte ne Pes ik te kee. works, at Urban District Council. Mr. 0.C, Furness, 
or Men Ce aa ee 410 0 5 0 0 a. #266 B Shelley Her 18 0 Harn 
Seunis rt. oes r) Ld ~ 81,801 15 0) Harms Bros, £1,503 0 0 
Soul inier into Wimy"S. $19 8 B18 a ei = Ashley <: 1,677 11 7 Egan & Sous 1,496 14 9 
mail timber (¢ = be : Berry Ct 
Pitch belle ea $38 03.00 Om = [wewipae: MS 8 Citede 1,490.21 
eh-pine timber tas Wir aie oon “ . W. ee * 7 
: ee average) 3 5 0 ... 315 0 ‘ % a en 1,64 § 3 D. Roberts.. 1,463 10 10 
White Sea: first yellow deals, Senet. i 0. 89 Pie rH 5 $ Ward & Tot ares 
3 Oy Sa emesis ee aoe ee ot ek ee ee ee re ee 
attens, 2 in, and’ Sie, wean we i qeonnadewalenesiens ania se. Se Tae ~ BRAINTREE.—Fot secondary svhool, Messrs. Chan- 
Second Jeli dal ie wwe ..w 0°? en sae er eo @22: = pear penne architects, 20, Finsbury-circus, London, 
RR: 1810 0 . 0 0) iS 
* Sin. Strong Sheet .............0-0 oa: & Ota = W. Manders £10,244 15 9 Mason & Son 
mh jk in. and Sim, by? im, 18-10 ie = s 4 te pn. seoseecensesoreess pare re of 7 ee J. Smith & H. Potter & mae 58 
ird ye iow de als, 3in. by 1 in, eee Trx—English Ingots seaudiss ‘ * 01 ies _— GO kc ccsee 8,985 00 Son eevececes 8,389 00 
and § ix 00 15 0 0 | Souper—Plumbers’ ......... <« eee. = F, Johnson.. 8,934 00 F.&E.Davey 8,368 00 
rebattens 18, 2hin, and 3 in. by Vin. Il 0 0 "200 Timmen’s ......00..0-00+es-ee00es pa oon. — .Gowers . 8,930 00 Everett&Son 8320 00 
ye yin yellow : Blowpipe ......-+.+« icchacieies eg 0 ee wn Wall & Co, He cs Retees 
Do, 3 in. by 9in. § Bio $ ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. Coulson & ee C. Roper .... S275 00 
Second yellow deais, 0 1S 0 ° 15 on. Shins | sasecesesceniannenoes wen HE per ft. delivered. a eek a 8,850 FC. Tharman ca ae 
. Sin, by 9 in, 0 eee 17 0 ” ene eenrencee® oeeeeeee eeeeee os ” Son PSS 8.831 0 0) . Roberts. . 8,053 
© 0 2.16 0 O | BL Ox, CRAs on... eesseennsessneererees 23 we w 00 
© 1S 10 0 | yp LOWTERG ..ccnneeseceecerrsrnennnne ; ~ i -H.Henkins oer 9 6)5. Beme 6 
, | 26 os, thirds ...... npeeaiativanstobieee . : ‘ ooon4s ms 00 
00 ..14 0 0 fourths .o.ccccccsecpesensoneesee . a Se sees Ss ctlLuae ae 
0 Th O 0 | SB Om, thirds .........seecsvseeeees a ek « a teens ~McKay .. 7,779 00 
sam € 8 ys LOUFEDS .....,.-0crseerneee i ee Bn TEN DERS—Continued on page 77. 
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List of Contracts, etc. 
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: , ) | Designs to 
5, Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be delivered ; 
: bien “ a — pm 7 - proccess eee esoteric tC Nt INNS tN aerate T 
ie Seas wisscaisesssu tbo wee ee oe | *cONTR 
. 4 *DESIGNS ron FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY ......... ee Sere Swadlincote U.D.C, ......+. | 254, 18/., 102, ..... ortessdauenecss wives Ge enatkaa sree} Mar, 24 epUILDI 
| if CONTRACTS. 
} 4 (For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
" % aes wees 7 
id s ‘ eS Advertised Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by | Tenders to BRIDL 
| 4 Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. have | be delivered pth 
u : - — Boe Manchest 
aaa ee ee ee a ee Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry, 8 Office, Hunts Bank, Manchester . seseececese | Jan, 23 Humphre 
5 ‘ Reconstruction of Cotton Shed, Werneth, Oldham.............. Lapcaie + aeneemnas By A i Bey oo =p fh sees ee te, woven 
; ! pn tga Rana ee uataienear : a ie ore 
BS ‘ English Portland SEE cian csnseess SAvEMADD Neaw ds os ones oe Derwent Valley Woter Roert | z. Sendeman, Sys weg , Bamford, near slices teeeeeee | on R. Blacks 
S 4 é ie Sewcring, Paving, etc., New Street ..........0.ceeeeeee eum adh epg mm. Sons urve : ce, Belias' *Etiens, SW... a os Seiler 
a pg Bey pumila ereahepeepmpeeed Pbessifone ns Ca Berry, Architect, Areade-Cham., Commercai-ii. Walitaz | Jan” 24 sinallwoo 
4 ‘ Villa, Storth Fields. BE MN cis: occ s nn es gcassoe oe Mr. A. Sharratt ......... .«s | H Thompson, Arc Post OMice-chambers, Biland .... | "do, M.H. Fel 
‘ ing Varley-street a over Rochdale gee i... Manchester Corporation .... City Surveyor’s be gy Town Hall, Manchester............ do, fi. Neill 4 
> i Ww Middlesbrough. . ..+. North-£astern Railway Co. .. | W. Bell, Architect eee. te eS revit eagaies vas aece do, kh. Laude 
~® aaa ns, etc., to Goods Warehouse, t Bh Wokin: do. H 
, # Road, East Hampstead-road, Wokingham......... oeen | WO Investment Uo... Sec., 8, Shute-end, Wo! . ‘Seen i e460 bonne 6eeeen = J. H. > 
x 3 170,000 Jarrah Wood Blocks............+.+.05- .... Birkenhead Corporation .... ©, Brownridge, Borough Bogin . ae Birkenhead. . ; 0, W, Grad 
5 Electric Lighting of Two Sheds, Canon's Marsh ..... -++» Bristol Docks Committee .... W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland-road, Bristol se teeeee | ap. 25 Ltd. . 
ay 4 Schools, G ee ICE ERO ..-» Barry Education Authority .. G, A. Birkenhead, Architect, 21, Park-avenue, Barry ...... do, 
# i Extension of Edgehill Girls" Cal College, Bideford déeueus steed Coe eae J, Crocker, 98, green see i Sis re vee! do, ERI 
; Mr. J. A. Ripley -«» J. 2, Eltringham, Are’ Derwent-street, Blackhili "| do CA 
: ' Villa at Castleside, Durham ............sc0cseseee: sees Mr. J. A. Ripley......++++. J; 2. Eitringham, Areb wood eee al nean 
* : Wiring, Fittings, oe for Baths, Grove-lane, Handsworth ...... he U.D.C. Reg cdenssteus o | 3. Me n, Electrica rg , Soho- andsworth .. . WG Ys 
i Wiring, Fittings, etc., Birchfield Branch Lib EAEY «+ Meek awen ae... A. E. White, cit Town Hall, Hull = vine 
, ‘ Paving, Flagging, etc., of Gibson-street, Hull...............+6 Hull Corporation .......... y Regine, eer oa Pe 0. 
| Walls Ashphalting, ete., Hemington Schools Radstock ........ Tho Managers .............. Cc, Benyon, Architect, Fro’ PERV UNGN ISS EONS cee neae “i 6 Jan, 27 aa B 
is ; Eight Dweiling-houses, Partridge-road, Liwynypia ..........6. ew enenes RK. L. es 80, Partrid, oad, DRONE Soci cisvecsees | do. ‘ 
A , Porter's Lodge at Workhouse, Oia W EEE Ko cancddnssencsies Windsor Guardians ........ age 8 7, Park-stroce WIRE. scccie') do, i. 
a : Wrought-iron. Steel, Naila, Screws, —_ a Scheme ...... —— Corporation ...... p Mab 5 art. En 4 ea 4, 'Albert-street Baron erry ~ _— 
ee j SUN nuevas csases asgow Corporation ........ Cochrane-street, Glasgow ...... | \ 
2g ; ; Grantee and'S Feiite Cemeatianen, ane et seas pb deevespevenonses Hertfordshire omy Council N, A.8mith, County Surveyor, Hatfield ...... eo ieeebeceset do, Fr. D. W 
eas | Limestone and Team Labour... ..........sccccccccsseunceces . Liandaff, etc., R.D.C. ...... J. oe Surveyor, 20, Farber pln an jnabinavee cone} do & Co. 
Sa Two Villas, Upper Marsh-roed, Warminster ............-0-++ | neeenes A. F. Long, Architect, 53, Market-p —— seenes do. F.F, He 
‘ : Ex. Sewage Disp, Wks., Salter Hebble (Contract 1, Brick Conduit) Halifax ee ig Committee J, Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax .......... | Jan, 29 Madiley ¢ 
:4 / Extension of Sewage Disposal Wor Works (Contract 2, Pipes)........ ae Ue. W, Mott, B a = nets do. 
t 5 Fiags, Kerbs, Macadam, Pipes, etc. ............eeeeceseeecees adh here a age ase olt, Engineer, Council ~- sevccee Cnsewesvens do. CONS: 
} oe OTE ES ES BPI ore CP TE POT POT TET CTT TET | arrington Paving Com yes Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington .............. do. District 
ta ° Constructing St. Leonard’s-avenue ...........seeceeeeerececs Stafford Corporation........ W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Bo Hall, Stafford... | do. veyor, P 
3 ' Municipal Buildings, Lower Shoreham-road ..............-+++ Seathwiek U0. Saansancen Wer. Surveyor, Council Offices, Southwick.’.......... do. 3? 
ie i Making-up Cromer-road, Romford .............0scescceecese Romford a ada T. Ridge, Council Offices, Market- Romford. . do, TC Sts 
ie Mortuary and Urinal, Portugal-place .............ccceeeeeees Wallsend Corporation ...... a. Hollings, Bo Surveyor, ee — Wallsend | do, Ty’ Aliso 
f Branch Premises, Greenside . foi snpa ses ee sorubpsesnstoc sees West Wylam, etc., Co-op, Soc. — away hang a tlh LE SL eee beribaiy 0. ; 
, ete., Cric PS ER SC TG FAO MERE S arrio’ urch-street-ch . 
eet See ccna Riacnumiaine Bootle Corporation ........ B. J. Wolfendea, Borough Kagineer, Town Hi sewn Seal Bootle wea, 0 
Reconstraction of Part of Nuneham Viaduct .................: Great Westere Railway Co. .. Bagneer, PeAdineton Sothon’ band iin ¥es cee be bck Cee do, cook 
; 600 yds. of Reg-she I NE i ee nwls iecdaceses Woeems UDA. : coscsesccuss E. R. Capon, pon, Bag. 4 Sur., Broinley E ‘Hun, Church-st., ei | do, for the ] 
i Railway into Ri nk Gas and Electricity Works ............ Kilmarnock. Correia «eee C. Pairweat ax ice, Kilmarnock ........ j do. site 
i 760 tons of Cast-iron oie ah chon eee bcad on ws 6 ee eo Edinburgh, etc a. Trustees W.A amg hy _ py nent Edinb do. ollida) 
°COMPLETING CRESTERGATE COUNCIL SCHOOLS ..:- |: Stockport Education Com. .. Secretary to the Educa. Com., Education Offices, Stockport | do, Green' 
Pipe Sewer, Dean Park and Blinkbonny ...........-.2eeeeeees Edin, Trinity Hospital Comm. Burgh gh Engineer, Ltt: (se bers Edinburgh ............ Jan. 32 Jeokin 
375, 6,000 Plastic Engineering Invert Bricks ............+.00e00: Great Crosby U.D.C,........ Watkin Hall, Surve Council Offices, Great Crosby weno bad do. Sons, 
; 80, 600 Square Engineering Bricks ............. daca wines a ne ~ do, do. mere 
410,900 Semi-Piaster Engineering Invert Bricks .............. ‘ do. do. a 
i Additions to ae pidge ghaatee cebns cancer eaveenct Govan Parish Council ...... "kr ibe « ee an , 4, Jane-st,, rsh Bi tewoda > Crosby. 
pectin + y bom Sing presse a ~.- ls eae ae etait Isle of Ely Coanty Co Council ... R. 8, W. Perkins, County Serve r, "ae Division, Biy | Fa Joho B 
Streets, M‘Donald-road, Edinburgh .........-..ceceeeeececeee George Heriot TONS My. Anderson, 20, York- WOON vise sdcviesavet do. & Co. 
Penwaun Council School, a. we Ponce sons vececenseccesccces Carmarthenshire Bau. Comm.  W, D. Jenkins, County me " Archt., Shire Hall, Carmarthen | Feb. 2 F. Bissi 
Capel Evan Counci! Sehoul, BB. co cewctccsen'e Ceecevecscecs do, do, " 
Penygaer Council School, ae eee eeeeee seeeeesssceescses do. do, do. H. Flin 
Saron Council School, RepairS ...........:scccceccccccccecee do. do. > 
Coedmore Council School, Ventilation and "ge sh anbubanes do, bo do. Batten 
Glanammapn Council Schoo! Wok xBinura: Sak de eiaraihie wie age = 
“HEATING axp HOT- WATER WO REIGATE WKHOUSE. ;Reyate Uni AOS -sese+  Olerk to the Guardians, Reigate, Surrey pate i apesasns do. Marri 
be bested ccoceeseseeeaeeeescensocsedserestecdoesncess Works Committee W. H. Travers, District Engineer, Pu ¢ Offices, t Feb. 3 Salte: 
psawey RELL SEs a aaa gE vos West Riding Bdueation Com. J, Vicker-Hawards, County’ Arch, County Hell’ Waketeld | T°, W. Bar 
School at Carforth ......eeee0s eevee cece le és, : 
School, Thrybergh ...........+++-- wesececes eoceses do, do, do. J, K.C 
Anecabees, pow-g and Fenwick School ....... cecesces | do. do. do. & So: 
School, Wath-upon-Dearme .............+6 ae Wesewbus do, do, é. C. Well 
Alterations, Darton Bo SS eae pentees ag do. do. a 
Enlargement of Rawmarsh Ryecroft School..... . do, do. do. 
Alterations, Proviaed School ..... do. do. > 
School Alterations, Austerfield ......... eeee do, do. io 
Conveniences, Darton, Mapplewell School Dmg do, do. cow 
Asphalting, etc., ‘remplenewsam, Colton School . ae fe do. po Distric 
175,000 Jarrah Wood Blocks..............0+ keass . Glasgow Pe. Ha Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-st Wavesvs do. Counc 
Materials .......0.+00 SERGSSSVEbNG ds a04340. 0000 Shi E06 . Cheltenham Corporation . J.8. Pic Fichering, Doew’ Surveyor aduniipal vfices,Chettenha do. a 
OAM 5 ek. Fas ah cao ch Gnd bn vosulee ands envead see Canterbury Rds, & Sorv. Com. AG. tute ty Surveyor, G 8 ~ an G.E.S 
Supsrstenctare, 3 New North Block, resonete ew ee esceceses teeeee iI, enh 15, Blythswoods-square, Glasgow .... do. 
Private Street Works ..... Ske véshdeserncaees my Southwick MU secvixscas & W. Warr, Su thwick §........ Feb. 5 
Sewer WOrks......sscccccesssccecscversescccecceces coeeeee | Prestwich U.D.C. ...... Surveyor, Co} Council Chester Bank, do. ; 
Chalk, Granite, Quartzite, and Flints .............+.sseeeeees est R.D.C. ...... Hen of Won Shee gi, BOW. o 00002 do, ” 
*SUPPLY or ROAD MATERIALS FoR BOTAL PARKS .... Commrs.of H.M. Works, etc, =#ALM, of Works, ite iW encies 646 ccccck do, 
Private Street Works, Broad-street, O00. ........c0cccesceeseee itdicton Corporation ...... |W. Welburn, Town Hall, ceseseccccscsencce | WO 6 
*ELECTRIC SUB-STATION, SALTLEY sks e0 SUbROsNbEse 600 Birmingham Sup. Com, | Harris & Harris, 9, Bennett’s-hiil, ‘Birminghsra es ebec we do, 
*ELECTRIC SUB-STATION, BORDESLEY ......... pisides do, A. Rowse, 8 Colmore-row eye do. 
prgerns A Sewers, Hay Mills ..........00.c...5. ivesawans Yardley acer “A Sa bovicdav eet A. W, Smith, , Council Rous. Sparkhill, nearBirm.| Feb. 7 
‘oul-water Sewers, TERY TRIB nw nccc cece ctesscccevcccecces 
*ELECTRIC 8UB-STATION, BALSALL HEATH ............ Birmingham Elec, Sup. Com. | G. Kenwrick, 83, Colmore-row, B! ee | > 
Alterations, etc., to Haughley V. Schools, Stowmarket... ....... IE <a So cnbins ve nest .G. Bury-strect, Stow maried seasdeast. 8 T. Ad 
Sanitary Conventences, u Howse Jenbureuawneuen see vienna ey pe rng TOS Le Welburn, Town : oR Gan as Adres Feb. 09 6. J. 
Sewage-jimin tion, Pigeon Ho -— seeccesececesecees  MUDND Corporation ........ . Chat Engineer, he Sanctuary } . B 
impounding feservoir became Ssepspnseeness Enpsusorsegossce Porthcawl U.D.C. ....+.... >» Taylor, Sons. ato Crlunp. Eng., 27, Gt. nary, Westminster aE - | ow" a Hy L : 
Bre. tenham Voluntary School .........+-+-++0-+cessesene, Managers ....600siees eeeees A. Ainsworth Hunt, A et, Siabiry bury... a de. kg 
"ENLARGE, oF ORG. LOFT, Bto., 4t GOLBORNE PARISH CH. Building Committee’: °°‘! 7° Golborne Rectory, Newton- seeds hat spans vce ae W. 4 
arehouse, Harris-street, Bradford ........--ccsecececscccsse | sew eevece ' P, Turner, Archi 12, M a im ts A.W 
Hyorrany ete. 0 ee seceseccecs -oe | COMMIBGD 2606 sccccccessce Oliver & Bodgshun, ian alas Bentined. ... 7 — Newe 
eating Four New Billiard Halls ........-....0.cseecees been fe” peated . C, Thomas, Waverley Mills, street. Ralfora = | ae 
Roadstone, Chippings, BE och bess baits Cons a0 s 00s ndvesyis Worcester nes Comm .J, H, Garreté, County Road Poe gy rman yg nel Salford ~ y : 
Rows, DreWvON MNNN MEE Soci ccnissccciscrccccercscccd nue J. Archibald A.R.I.B.A Guildtals cham E do. Para: 
Sinking a Shaft at Chilton near Ferryhill... .-°"*"" oeebaene | Manager of the ei bers, Exeter ixoter do F.C. 
*ALTERATIONS to FACTORY REMISES N BERMONDSEY iwi Purvis & Pu 14, Deptiord-bridge, Deptiord s ct | Sy Wat 
“COMPLETION or SCHUOL, LOUGATON.................. Essex Education Committee. . | Cubitt & Manehip, 2, Brenda ie Be. I 4. * Wilk 
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AUCTION SALES. i | 













































































Nature and Place of Sale, | ‘Date. haoae 
j By whom Offered. of Sale. ; 
*DEALS, BATTENS, pre—Gret Hall Winchester House, Old aad, ae ieee .-. | Churchill & Sim ..... NEGUARRAEAREAE EDD Eee ehoedepaaene an. 24 is) 
eNURSERY STOCK, SOUTH WOODFORD—On the Premises ..... eo eee se cep eine ck | PUIG IID cAcaeadacchennbeedecdcccesccosecace Jan 29 21.4. ia 
to *BUILDING SITES, GERRABD'S OROSS-At the A, = eile ta ates Siavouaxs Cats UPI 9 sc cn ns tésscesaceccees calecsvcghaates Jan. 30 i: 
vered *F REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY oF DON—At the Mart..... cathiaien 8 PERRIN: oy | SA MIE cid cde sadn SFU disses cessccccsene ..| Feb. 19 : 4 at t 
cRUILDING SITE, CITY oF LONDON—At the Mart.............. 0. .ccccsccs sue ssceseseee do. do. " : 
24 *cONTRACTOR’S PLANT AND oo ere Sunbury-road, Hanworth, Middiesex ../:/: | Fuller. Horsey, Sons, & Cassell......... Feb bndccetagineds Feb. 20 & f.de : | 
eRUILDING SITE, HAYMABKET, 8.W,...-......... ree vecegapeccecesconscesecncececers | MAY E ROWGM vescccrecccncesccerscscerseecerarerees Mar. 20 : | 
‘ ss scree soos ce cali the ran meat ecenin 3 is , 
* Those with an asterisk are advertised in this number: Competition, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. vili, x.; Publie Appointments, xvii,; Auction Sales, xix. xxviil. 
: 
TENDERS.—Continued from paye 75. Pg Mpg. (Sussex).—For erecting a new infir- LEYTON.—For private street works, for the Urbaa ’ 
to BRIDLINGTON.—For erecting @ pavition and caté | Guardians, Mr H. M. Potter, “architect, Christehreh- ee ee a it 
ered on the new extension of the Prince's Parade, Messrs. road, Worthing. Quantities by Mr. C F. A. Poland, T. ‘Adams .. £3.307 17 71W. Griffiths . § 4 
mene. & Littlewoods, architects, 42, Spring-gardens, | 6, John-street, Bedford-row, W. :— ; T. Free&Sons 3,82818 0| &Co, .... £2,938 2 9 a 
anchester :— a § 
23 Humphreys, Ltd. £11,831| Boulton & Paul, A. a. 108 11 8 C.J. Drake. £7,250..0 0 ee Fes culm ee a 
Wering - White Lid, .......++. £9,497 “Co 7,708 0° 0 Bros. 7.1908 0 o | Hewitt&Sons 3,141 16 2) son 2865 6 7 fe 
Building Co,.... 11,821) W. A. ‘Peters & Bons 9.486 | 4 Burrell” 7673 0 0|R.Cook&Son 7138 0 J. Jackson 3.057 7 4|W. Manders, — ; 
R. Blackett & Son 10,780 Wilson & Toft . 9.480 | "Hr Lelliott 71642 12 01 Sa : Jj © | Waterhouse | Leyton® .. 2,776 12 10 
A.A. Booth -..... 10,630 G. Stor & Son 8961) Tinnelde | SEee Ow 9 ¢| Sieme. 2906 0-01 ne, : Ase 
» R, Bailey & Sons BR, Stork ...... 01a.” alae ne le 8 ee , . 
Sinaliwood & Shaw 10,221|/T. Roper & Sons, Normai Taw. © os ¥ “Hawkins 8.055 0 0 | c,LINCOLN.—For structural alterations at the City i 
M. H. Fell........ 10,177 Be Go4een 40 8,837 7.4470 0 we bg Pts Sessions House, Lindum-road, for the Corporation. Mr. : . 
R. Neill & Sons .. 10,100), Hannan & Son 8,690 | py pinot 7379 0 0 istuctam in. R. A. Macbrair, M.L.C.E., City Surveyor, Lincoin :— 
i. Laster & Co... peed Sak T. Spink, Bridling- —_ ton*t 6,497 0 0 | Lincoln Co-op. [x W. Giles .... £450 00 ; 
eevee A eeeeetwese »f Socie ° H 
a w. sin om ¢ By secenqenent redtced to £6,088 7s. 6d. Hales Go. 2: “tre 80 A Mi Werrmoa., 424.00 ; 
| veneease om ee ee Close ' ‘ : 
PSST AE HEXDON.—For rosd-widesing works ia Gutters | 5’ Fanthe: 9 z\W sonrient & ? 
poo gp ye and 12-in. sewer extensions, North mgr eer se, Sree ee OE srooee mee ' s 
. CABRPHLLY, .—For erecting 28 dwelling-houses at | road, for the Urban District Council of Hendon, Mr. 8. LLANDILO.—For additions and alterations to Council ' | jaa 
ag: y yor beady ~§ jo he nie meer, asa el Mr. | Slater Grimley, Engineer and Surveyor :— School. for the Carmarthenshire Education Committee. j 
oung, archi reet, Caerphilly’ — | ———-—- 7 ____ | Mp, W. D, Jenkins, County Education Architect, Shire Bee 
7 Miles B é277 "0-0 | F, Bristo esis 06 | Gutters | North | totais ianun tom a : 
iles Bros, .. . Bristow.... i _ | Total. owe ets Sam... £1,425 0 --§ : 
W. F. & L, T.J.Wride .. 212 0 0| en ee & Son, Ltd. .. £1,9160|W. Evans, bit 
PUD cs esas 249 0 O|M. Harding .. 211 0 0) vical a D. “Howells & Son 1,768 5 Ammantord® .. 1,395 0 bat 
Riddiford & R. Jones...... 20910 0} Thomas Bros. .. 1,545 0 no 
Huggins .... 247 0 O| A. J. Rossiter, | £ 6.4.) & 3.4) & 084, adios : 
F. D. Watkins v*.. 205 0 0] T. Adams ......' 1,155 179 301 2 6 1,647 0 3 LONDON.—For sewers and roads, Hill House Estate, S| 
& OO. cick 235 0 O¢ Jones Cosslett 20417 6 | GC, Rayner...., 1207 13 | 325 0 0) 1,532 1 3 | Streatham Common, Mr. W. Newton-Dunn, architect, i 
| F.F. Howell.. 230 0 0 Hamilton & | R. Ballard, . 1,087 00 375 0 0 1,462 0 0 | 1 and 2, Bucklersbury, E.C, :— ej 
Madiey & Perry 230 0 O| Millard .... 20310 0 | J. Jackson.... 1,064 11 0 32815 0} 1,393 6 0 | Neave &Son_ .... £3,941] Trueman ..... -«. £3,186 . 
~ a | ao on .. 8,669] Marriott & Salter .. 3,158 I 
, a . Oe ea OP sccvcuhecs oi 
COMBETE (ete Pavers Cates See Uited | Ram -re 8S, Hint & Go.” ...2.. 3.818 | Shelbourne & Go 2975 a 
District Council, Mr, W. 8, Shell, Engineer and Sur-| Willesden- Peill & Sons ...... 3,400] P “") 295: : 
veyor, Parliament-street, Conse pa DS ...... , ee +. 2,959 ; 
|  green*........ 1,001 27) 358 6 9/ 1,359 9 4/ Killingback & Co... 3,355/J.May .......... 2,656 : 
J.T. Short .... £20617 3 73. Bradley .. £205 18 9 | A. T. Catley .... 1.940 00) se | 1,040 0 O| French ......... . 3,320) Gibbons .......... 2642 i 
T.¢. Starkey + 280 91] J.Moyle,Consett* 200 0 0 Pe. | "| Be Mes... 2.2... 8,208 15. Jackson..... we. 2,493 
é gE: | estimate, £215 83. 14.) HOVE. —For new sewer in the western part of the LONDON.—For sewers and roads, Galpin’s Estate, 33 oe 
Borough, for the Corporation, Mr. H, H. Scott, Borough | Thornton Heath. Mr. W. Newton-Dunn, architect, land ' 4 
| Surveyor :— 2, Bucklersbury. E.C. :— : ; 
COOKHAM.—For the Aldwyn-road Council School, | J. Parsons & Sons, 176, Church-road, Hove* £11,357 Hirst & Co. .. £6,758 00 Poman ' : 
- the Berkshire Education Committee :— | — & a, Sat £4,198 00 i 
olliday & (£6,867 00 £5,973 00 | LEYTON,—For the construction of the permanent w--s+-20. 4,000 00 arriott « 
he 249 0.0 | J: Lovell .. 281 00) way, for the Urban _—— os en ponented Mr, W. | Killingback & Salter...... 4.177 17 7 
Jenkins & ss 730 00) W = Thea- 5, 959 100 | Dawson, Surveyor, T: ‘own Hall, Le 5 ton :— Cs sé toek ins 4,872 0 0| French ...... 3,886 00 
Sons, Ltd, 277 00 | meio 209 100 | G. Hay & Co.. £179,837 11 10 Neave & Son 4,552 90/J.C. Trueman 3,499 00 
6.560 12 0 £5,050 00 | ’ “9 > “eappggeneees A. Soan...... 4,400 00) E. Ties ...... 3,136 00 
Bosher & Son | A. vais ’ i R, C. Brebner & Co. ..... «sees 172,531 14 0 T 
272 10 34 OO 2 228 00| Smith @O0. .......cccecees : xemves 20 10 | Same cues: OS OS |S cctesn:: 00s 00 4 
Crosby & Co, {S78 te Bilver & Sons {5805 90) Playfair & Toole ..........-+ 167,976 0 0 pees om Se y 
Joho Barker (6,266 00 $6,851 aa G, Trentham ......+++0++es oer . “ LONGTON.—For sewage disposal works at Blurton ' 
&Co., Ltd. 2 254 00 |W, Creed... > ‘240 00) inthe Co se eeeeeees os? Seetes 6 6 Waste Farm, for the Town Council. Mr. J. W. Wardle, ; 
ro (6,135 00 ¢5.796 00 m 0, st eereeeeene ’ Borough Surveyor, Court House, Longton, Staffs :-— , | 
. Bissiey .. + 240 00 iw. Watson... $545 Lh Se -. 158,658 4 0 3 SS eae £14,001 18 10! yes ; 
6,116 7 ¢ 246 00 W. Wise & Co. .......00eee ee 157,558 11 5 “Ry “2 SEs 5,212 16 8 e 4 
H. Flint.... 334 9 b te dine 65,779 00 Ti AA ick inte ivcacea .-. 155,050 18 3 . & oO emp 4,900 0 0 = 
anit 90. ? 255 00 A, Fasey & Co. .........+.00. 154,823 4 1 P. Holloway CY PRT 4,900 0 9 i . 19 
Batten Bros, § ea0 00 (a. H, Hughes a ee .& W.S. Briscoe........... - 15226 1 7 F. Mitchell & Son ..........-... 4.838 5 1 ; : 
worries @ $6,085 17 |. Weule 5.695 00 ge gs, Rec aa pesecvece Re dy a g F. Barke, Stoke-upon-Trent®* .... 4,832 10 0! et tia 
Salter.... ¢ 256 14 Be : . Jackson ....... adiaes . 150, oe 
T ‘ 6,040 79 le H.H z po a6 G, EO cccccoccenccsescesse 148,676 14 «6 MONMOUTH.—For sewer work, Hereford-road, for 3 +8 
- Harris ., unt & £5,673 A. Krauss & Son ..........-. 146,708 0 Corporation. Mr. G. F. Grimwood, Engineer, Mon- ; ; 
1% Comms Panes $0) Gon ...... ¢ 270 00 G. Wimpey & Co...........+. 146,173 11 1 mouth. Quantities by Engineer :— : 
Ecomm {Aeas °° | #8. D. Bowyer 5,619 o0| 3.6. ee Co. Ltd. .. ; ". He'ao 18 7 Hatherby £2,843 0 0! R. W. Hunter 
en (6,011 00 | G. . Gibson | -D. Kerr & Co., Ltd. .......... 140,540 16 3 R. L, Friend 1,700 0 0 &Co, .... £1,17613 1 
C. Wells. .., Ht. * 25.620 00) R. W. _ Blackwell & Co.. Ltd, 138,862 3 a , Edwards & Barnes, Chap- 
« 269 0 9 High Wy- "268 00 | G, J, Anderson ........++-- 138.144 9 9 #$| Gom..... 1,537 0 0: lin, &Co,.. 1,098 5 4 
combe* ., | British Tectric Equipment Co., Johnson Bros. 1,535 0 0 W. Westwood 1,056 12 4 
“ menace Be .. ee ese ceesters ee - : S a3 ‘e 1.000 0 : J. W. Thomp- ‘ion ai d 
cr ae. Inderw: teeeee , ° itiams 1,415 9 a , - 
Be Ady EN—For m making- ng-up streets, for the Urban |  W. Griffiths i a. : 480/724 19 11 W.H.Gay.. 1,393 0 0 R. W. Breb- ‘ 
Council, Seaforte- ack w Weteron sh Surveyor to the | T. C, Startoey.s...-- r+eee ses 128,445 13 9 Webb & ner & Co, 1,028 4 0 
an ke ® Blyth :— w.M Leyton® ........ 127,485 10 5 | m...... 1,315 6 9 G. Rutter & 
n & Sons £1,185 3 6] JacobRobson, C. A. Zadig & Co. ¢ vcescesese Shee OC J. E. Evans 1 0 0 §on...... 980 0 @ ’ 
G.E.Simpson 941-19 ‘| Ne weastle- ¢ Withdra |G. ones ....' 1.254 0 © HC. Parfitt, Le 
on-Tyne*., £793 6 6 [Surveyor's estimate e £138,520.) Newport®.. 980 0 0! : 
, S ae 
WOODFORD.—For making-up private streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green :— 3 
Elm- | Crescent- Horn- Eagle- —, Eastwood- Wavertree- The Globe- Gordon- PE, 
grove. road, lane, | terface. road, road. Shubberies, road. road. 
1. Adams €64..£ 84; € «da £ od £ ad £ ad. £ wd £ #4, £& 8. 4.; £ s.'@i $ 
| san eos ea be sccosecececcss | 68128 8 (6323 8 7 | G81 7.0) B41 72 {26814 0 207712 1 548 4 5 705 3 0 30512 3 21112 0 5838016 9 
y Bell ee oot eeeees vecsscceee 6700 48 0 0 644 0 0 534 00 223 0 0 1,687 0 0 430 0 0 553 0 0 271 0 0 145 0 0 4,989 0 0 
J.B, Etheridge cess neebeebe eeesinne . 7 00: 496 0 0 602 0 0 526 00 226 0 «0 1,869 0 0 499 0 0 635 0 0 | 301 © 0 189 0 @ 5421 0 0 
Fret Som notte videa ae cecsee 68 28 625 9 6 5471830 | 553 59 197 1310 1,732 6 1 460 210 603 2 0 27518 3 12015 9 497915 1 
WAC. French cs tteee cosces (72 301 604.1 7) 868 4 6) 408 71 180 6 2 1,8001410 483 3 6 625 5 5 20018 3 159 4 6 6,134 9 6 
A. Wishes @ ae eres csceueeeecces OFL15 8 | 4121411 | 457 4 5& | 411128 181 18 9 1,661 12 9 44017 6 5661511 25414 7 1301910 457917 0 
Jiewett & Sons |°""***** cececcessee 47-81 357 010 | 4391111 | 381 83: 160 0 8/1,3181910 35117 2 441 8 5 24216 9 125 3 8 3$,865619 7 
J. Jackson tsteseasewesecsveccs G2 16) 402 110) 471 1% O | 410162 165 16 0'1,32214 8 470 1 0 60314 0 25017 7 10617 3 4,278 8 0 
W. Manders Sot Cte e ve Kes 71 90 48116 7 580 9 | 484117 21416 8° 1,747 9 6 472 4 1 | 586 8 2 2921410 139 6 0 6,080 0 2 
Parsons & Parsang 7°" ""* ousesvcae |,.66 181.) 628. 4.6 {O16 14 6 46213 4 195 5 5 1,465 3 8 389 2 4) 501 8 O 252 5. 9 12812 1 4892 1 8 
F.C. Starkey. =" **"** ccsvceseees 2018 6) 485 @ @/ 511126 4/| 430106 190 8 O 1,661 7 7 423 4 2/ 65110 2 268 8 1° 165 6 0 4722 8 6 
Waterhouse & Han: ceseceeess | 66 81) 30319 4/501 9 5; 406113 18916 O 3,491 1111 | 30614 0 51714 9 24018 7 106 5 6 4311 810 
Typiason Bros nson ..... sessesces 6815 8 | 45817 8 596 2 4/ 486-45 221 4 6 1,686 1 8 449 9 6 57410 8 27519 6 14015 0 4,908 1 0 
Wilson, Border, i toeuknug covessss | 77129) 690 O 2 | 68018 1 | 538 06 242 0 2 2,105 1 6) 547 2 2) 715 9 2/| 33015 6 21916 0 597516 O 
M, eenesecevccese | 6515 8 | 468 18 5 | 581 15 10 489 10 5 190 5 2 1,845 110 44512 9 74316 3 81714 6 139 8 ® | 5,277 19 1 
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NEWTON ABBOT.—For providing and fixing pens 


and lairs for cattle, and covered ticket-office, etc., 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. L. Stevens, Surveyor, 
Town Ball, Courtenay-street, Newton Abbot :-— 
Andrews ........ 437 | F, A, Btacey ...... £2,425 
SE oka wc sateen 3,265 | H. Parker, N 
F. Zealley ........ 2,408 | <Apbbot® ........ 2,185 
J. Stokes .. 2447 

OSWALDT WISTLE.—For erecting hall and cottages, 
etc,, Oswaldtwistle, Mr.G. Riley, architect :— 

Mason and Bri , ete, 

W. Parker .. £1,082 00] W. H. Bury & 
Fi ROT caine 1,074 28 Son, White 
W. Broad & Ash-lane, 

BO06 «55.555 992 86 Oswatld- 
G. Cunliffe & twistle*.... £847 150 

OG. sis sss 919 60 


Joiner and Ca er. 
W. H. Dixon.... £649 6 0] J. Dichmont .... £490 0 
G, Walsh & Sons 52500] R. Duxbury .... 475 0 
Pilkington Bros. 5200 0)J. W. Harrison... 438 4 
& Booth & Sons, 
Sadler-street, 
Church*......, 498 00 


Plumber, Glazier, and Gasfitter, 
N. Philpott .... £199 5 11| J. Lonsdale .... £173 4 6 
M, Porter...... 195 0 O|R.T. Kenyon... 1720 0 
J; R. Sudall, 
U nion-road, 





Oswaldtwistie* 1780 0| 
Slaterer. 
Evans & Co. .... £70 10 01 T. Farnworth, 
W, Green ...... 70 96 | Garden - street, 


Oswaldtwistle * £70 5 0 


Plasterer. 
J, J, Wright .. £145 001G., Eastwood, 
J, Barnes ...... 115 18 4 Horne - street, 
Accrington*.. £198 93 
Painting and Colouring. 

&. Robinson .:.. £55 0 Oj} N. Philpott.... £44 6 11 
Yates & Son.... 52 0 O| T. Pedder...... 39 16 7 
J, Carter, Union- 

road, Oswald 

twistle* ...... 4810 0 


Structurai Engineer, Ranges, Tiles, and General Door and 
Window Furniture and Ventilation. 
J. W. Bridge, Accrington® .......... £369 7 4 


REDDITCH.—For 4,417 yds. of stoneware pipe sewer, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. B. Perrins, Sur- 
veyor, Council House, Redditch :— 


Tilt Bros. .. £7,264 3 0] A. BE. Palmer £3,945 0 0 
J, White, jup. 6,581 7 6)J. Riley .... 3,733 4 9 
Sutherland & E. Boore...,. 3,605 13 11 
Thorpe.... 4,382 13 4]G, Rutter .. 3,62719 1 
Currall, Lewis, J. Holme & 
& Martin, OS on ccwe 3,442 9 0 
2 Spee 4,263 0 0|T. J. Mason $3,409 8 10 
J. Owens.... 4,262 0 O| Smedley 
J.A.Meredith 4,213 0 0 & Booth 
F, Osenton .. 4,185 0 0 Leicester* 3.24817 5 
Hewett & 
Bons, Ltd. 4,005 0 0 








RUGBY.—For Rugby Station sorting-office enlarge- 
ment.:— 


Credit. 
Walton & Son ...... £1,076 0 0 .... £20 0 90 
A. 2 Cee kc 900 0 0 25 0 0 
BR. SOORNEL. x vcccns 980 0 0 25 0 0 
J. Holiowell ........ 974 0 0 —_ 
Macksley Bros....... O02 4 6 1112 6 
K. P. Gathercole .... 823 10 6 14 3 6 
Hopkins & Son* .... 822 6 0 15 16 0 


SUTTON.—New infants’ Council school, for Surrey 
Education Committee. Messrs. A Wickham Jarvis and 
Frank A. Richards, M.A., Architects to the Surrey Educa- 
tion Committee, 36, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. :— 





Mitchell Bros. .... £5,000/ J.B, Potter ...... £4,488 
J. Be Oth iawn ce 4,987 | J. & M. Patrick.... 4,458 
Crosby & Co. ...... 4,916 G, Kemp.......... 4,432 
R. J. Humphris.... 4,862} F.J.Shopland .... 4,223 
R. Wood & Son 4,817 | Hawkins & Co..... 4,121 


Martin Wells € Co, 4.565| R. Jones & Son.... 3,990 
Drowley & Co. .... 4,511 

TEIGNMOUTH.—For making-up Upper Ferndale- 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. F. Gettiogs, 
a= and Water Engineer, Town Hall, Teign- 
mouth :— 
Hawking & Best .... £673 | E.Harrs,Clyst Hydon, 


TWI M.—For erecting a free library, for the 
Urban Dostriet | cou neil Free Library Committee, Mr. H. 


Goadby, architect and surveyor, Bank-chambers, Twick- 
enhamy -— 


Pre gti . W. Lawrence 
ge aio £5,946 9 0 &Son .... £5,274 0 0 
T. Bendon .. 5.843 0 0 Wisdom Bros, 5,250 0 0 
Gibson & . J.& C. Bow- 
re ape 5,804 0 0 sis ES Oe 
J. W. Brook- Vigor & Co. 5,197 0 0 
pias 5,650 0 0 W. J. Fryer 
T. Almond & &Co. .. 5,150 O 
Son, Ltd... 5.636 0 0 L. F. Lamp- 
J. Cassee.... 5,596 0 0  lough .... 5,149 0 0 
J. Minter.... 5,471 0 © W.J. Dickens 5,143 0 0 
M. Wells & W. & B. H. 
Co., Ltd... 5,465 0 0 Davey.... 5,127 10 10 
8. E. Moss & J. Barker & 
a aan 5,400 0 0 Co., Ltd... 5,126 0 0 
W. J. Ren- H. Lovatt, 
shaw...... 5,395 0 0 A occuc Ree 8 8 
Myall & Up- F.&G, Foster 5,077 0 0 
Ea 5,315 0 0 W. Taylor & 
8S. N. Soole & OAD 5,074 0 0 
Son ...... 5,300 0 0 E.F.McCarthy 4,987 9 0 
Spencer, J. Christie .. 4,977 0 0 
caste, «& F. & E, Davey, 
Co.. Ltd... 5,300 0 0 ‘ om eee 4,973 0 0 
W. H. Hyde 5,294 0 0 Cowley 
Sgecchioy” «& Drake . 4,873 0 0 
Smith .... 5,280 0 0 ge 4,850 0 0 
Eldridge & . ight- 
ask 5,278 0 0 ingale*.... 4,832 0 0 


WESTON - SUPER - MARE. — re alterations to 
premises in High-street, for Messrs. George. Messrs. Hans 
Price & W. Jane, architects, Westomsuper-Mare :— 





G. & J. E. Stokes £600 0| C. & FB. Stradling, 
C, Addicott ...... 590 10 Weston-s uper- — 
G. Sprake........ 450 0 Mare* ....+++- £446 12 


WHITLEY.—For private street improvement works, 
for Whitiey and Monkseaton Urban District Council. Mr. 
J. P. Spencer, architect and surveyor, 30, Howard-street, 
North Shields :-——~ 

W. Gray, Whitley Bay,* schedule of prices. 

WITLEY (Surrey).—For the erection of a farmbouse 
on Witley Park Estate, for the Right Hon. Lord Derby. 
Mr. John H, Howard, architect, Haslemere : 


Chapman @«& > MERE £1,498 10 
Lowry, Ltd, .. £1,617 0} E. Enticknap & 
F, Milton ...... 1,529 0 Sons, Milfordt 1,315 0 


YSTRADGYNLAIS.—For erecting a new chapel, for 
the Trustees of Ynys Calvinistic Methodist Church. 
Messrs. W, Jones & W. D. Morgan, architects, Victoria- 
chambers, Pentre, Rhondda :— 

E. Thomas & Son, Seven Sister3, Neath.. £1,923 


W.H. Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 








Telephone No. 1366 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


ne 





8. J. Hayman ...... 650; near Exeter*...... £625 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Bae Ee eer rrootng, and 





Asphalte. 
Asphalte Company 
Poultry, E.C,—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 





HAM HILL STONE. , 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Oo., Limite; 
Sacempeing OJ, SEL yt © Pe one fe 


Ohief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, ' 
Somerset. 


London t :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
ig meh Strand. 


GREEK MARBLE. 


White and Bive Pentelikon at Low Prices 


for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 


Pull Particulars and Samples :— 


MARMOR LIMITED, 
18, Finsbury-square, E.C, 
See Advt. p. xxi. 


and Metallic Lava 
. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 


—The 


and terraces, 


rooms, granaries, tun - rooms, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


een - — ~ 


QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 


and with 


spn 
METCHIM & SON {* paar = 


“QUANTITY SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 


PILKIN GTON & CO 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Telephone No., 6319 Avenue, 


Potonceal isphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTY. 











MOULE’S PATENT 


This Business, having been ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS, has all the ex 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED. 


can devise in producing the 


perience that time and thought can give and ingenuity 


Most Perfect Earth Closet. 


Where used there is no danger of typhoid fever. The Company has obtained 


For further improvements, making its apparatuses 


A NEW PATENT, 1905, 


The Perfection of Earth Closets 


Without increase of prices. They have been awarded Gold Medals and other Highest Prizes ever given for Earth Closets. 


BEWARE OF INFERIOR AND 


They are also especially suited for buildings and places 


UNRELIABLE IMITATIONS. 


below the level of drains and outfalls, and also where there is difficulty in obtaining a water sup)’. 


Testimonials of their value in these respects can be seen at the om gh Offices. They are well made and finished, in plain and in elegant woods, and can be f't* 


in any position inside or outside Mansions, Cottages, Schools. Hospi 
supplied to Windsor Castle and Sandringham. Over twelve thousand have been suppl 
the Company will contract for lenaing a quantity, and will fix them if neceseary. 


On view at the Company's Address. Descriptive illustrated 


EARTH 


MOULE’S PATENT 





CLOSET COMPANY, 


LTD., 


acd Workshops. They are supplied to Camps, and for use on board ship. They have been 
fed to Departments of H.M. Teveninest. When “they preg required temporar'y 


pamphlets and particulars sent post free. ° 
5a, GARRICK STREET; 


. LONDON, W.C. 
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